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R. and MRS. PAGET (A.M), Vocalists, Bass and 
Contralto. Communications relative to Concerts and Oratorios to be 
addressed, ‘‘ Atherstone, Warwickshire,” 


M! SS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be adi d. 


ARL A. LAUE (Violoncellist (from Stuttgart) has 

pleasure in stating that his Method for the Cither (Zither) is in the press, and will 
very shortly be published. He also begs to announce his intention to visit London 
on the 11th inst., after which date he will be prepared to give instruction personally 
in the art of playing on the Cither, this new and much-admired instrument. 
His residence is14, Woburn-place, Russell-square, where letters respecting Le 
or ents for concerts to perform solos either on the Violoncello or the Cither 
may be addressed. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—Royal Italian Opera 

@ Covent Garden.—Positively the las: six nights. BeethovenFestival—Mad 
Gassier’s Benefit. M.§Jullien begs most respectfully to announce that his Con. 
certs will most positively terminate next Saturday, Dec. 15, 1855. BEETHOVEN 
FESTIVAL.—To-morrow, Monday, Dec. 10, the Beethoven Festival will take place, 
on which occasion the whole of the first of the Cconcert will onsist exclusively 
of the works of Beethoven. The second part will Le miscellaneous, and include 
fe a Gassier. The Fall of Sebastopol Quadrille, &c. MADAME 
GASSIER’S BENEFIT.—On Tuesday next, Dec. 11, the Concert will be for the 
benefit of Madame Gassier, on which occasion a most attractive p me will 
be performed. BAL MASQUE.—M. Jullien’s Grand Annual Bal ue will 
take P ae on Monday, Dec. 17, and terminate the season. Tickets for the Ball, 
10s. Private Boxes, and reserved seats in the Dress Circle, and Amphitheatre 














stalls may be engaged for Spectators. Full particulars of the above entertainments 
will be found in the bills of the day. 
JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory of Music, 213, 





@ Regent-street. Applications for ission intu the classes for orchestral 
instruments received every Thursday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
laws and rules will be shortly advertised. 


J and J. ERAT, patent harp and pianoforte manufacturers, 
@ 23, Berners-street, Oxford-street, have always on hand an assortment of 
second-hand INSTRUMENTS. Repairs of all kinds attended to. Harps and 
pianofortes for hire, strings, and every requisite always on hand. 


HE FLUTE.—Sonnambula,” “ Norma,” and “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” newly arranged for the Flute Solo by J. Clinton. Each 
opera complete, 2s. 6d. The New Universal Flute tor, by Clinton (the best 
and cheapest method extant), pee 5s. Boosey’s Flute Journal, 250 popular airs 
as solos, price 123. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holees-street. 


IANOFORTES. — PARIS EXHIBITION. — THE 
FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL for Pianofortes ithe only one awarded to 
English-exhibition), has been given to Messrs. Hopkinson, of 18, Sobo-square. 
By the unanimous decision of the Musical Jury, they were also entitled to the 
award of a GOLD MEDAL OF HONOUR. Messrs. Hopkinson received the 
GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL in 1851; and their Pianofortes have 
been pronounced by Thalberg, Benedict, Szekely, Madme. Dulcken, and other 
eminent Pianists, “‘insurpassed by those of any other maker.” Grands, Boudoir- 
ogo Cottages, and Semi-cottages, in great variety, at strictly economical prices. 
'o 











be seen at most of the principal music warehouses in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. Price Lists post free. Warerooms, 18, Scho equine London. _ 


TANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 


form Music-sellers and Prof s that in q of their having made 
great improvements in the mavufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on Sy tyr or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the t advantage secured. 56, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. 
moniums at trade prices. 














Alexander and Co.’s Har- 





“AIR SHINES THE MOON,” from Rigoletto. Sixth 
edition. Price, 1s. ; duet, 1s. 6d. Sw 


by Mario and Sims Reeves. The 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 
EWER AND CoO. 


Have much pleasure in calling the of the admirers of Mendelssohn to 


eir 
COMPLETE EDITIONS of his MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
Beautifully bound, with gilt edges and Portrait, 
As being suitable for the above occasions, and at the following low scale of 
prices :— 
és. d. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO, comprising all his Concertos, Sonatas, Capriccios, 
Preludes, and Fugues, Fantasias, Rondos, 42 Lieder-ohne-Worte, &c., P 


in4 vols. .. a NPs ag Ge eS ae 00 
75 SONGS, in one vol., English and German Words .. ds ée eo 33.6 
26 QUARTETTS, for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, in one vol. .. Pe i ae 
42 LIEDER-OHNE-WORTE (7 books) in one vol... ~ a « 018 0 
13 TWO-PART SONGS, in stiff covers aud gilt edges oe ée 4G! © 5 





LONDON: EWER & CO., 390, OXFORD-STREET. 


NEW SCOTCH QUADRILLE—THE BALMORAL 
CASTLE QUADRILLES, by Joseph Lowe. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Queen. Beautifully illustra price 3s. London, Chappell, New Bund- 
street; Edinburgh, Paterson and Sons, 


UST PUBLISHED, “A Man’s a Man for a’ that.” 

Song. Sung with the greatest success by Mrs. Paget (late Miss Clarke, R.A.M.), 
Contralto, for whom it was expressly oe by Walter Brooke. Price 2s. 
London : Campbell, Ransford, aud Cv., 53, New Bond-street. 


EW SONG.—“The Mountain Stream,” composed by 
J. Diirrner; the words by H. L. R. London: Chappel, 50, New Bond- 
street. Edinburgh: J. Purdie, 83, Princes-street. 


R. COSTA’S “ELIL.”—Addison and Co. having purchased 

from the composer the copyright of the above oratorio, beg to announce 
its publication early in January, 1856. Price to subscribers, £1 5s8.; nou-sub- 
scribers, £1 11s. 6d.—210, Regent-street. 


MUSsicaL DIRECTORY, 1856. Price ls. 6d., by Post 
1s. 8d. To be ready about the 15th of December. Contents:—l. A 
Useful Almanac, with Musical Data; 2. A list of Musical Societics throughout 
the United Kingdom; 3. The Musical Doings of the t year; 4. Names of 
Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers throughout the 
Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c ; 5. Complete List of Music published through- 
out the Kingdom between Jan, 1 and Nov. 30, 1855; the whole forming a most 
complete work of reference, invaluable to the Amateur, Professor, and Music-seller, 
ndon :—Rudall, Rose, Carte, & Co., 100, New Bond-street, and 20, Charing 




















ATERSON and SONS’ STANDARD EDITION of 

the SONGS of SCOTLAND, edited by the late Finlay Dun and Proftssor 
Thomson. New edition. Price 1s. each. The most ular of the above are 
arranged so as to be sung either as solos, duets, or trios. e songs, complete in 
4 vols., handsomely bound jin cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. each.—{This is the 
edition used by Her Majesty.) Also, the celebrated Jacobite songs, “ Will ye no 
come back again?’ (13th edition); ‘‘The March of the Cameron Men,” 11th edition. 
—Edinburgh : Paterson and Sons, 27, George-street. London: Addison and Co., 
210, Regent-street. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE CONCERTINA. 


EW NUMBERS OF THE CONCERTINA MIS- 
CELLANY, by George Case (published every month). 
IL TROVATORE, for Concertina and Pian 


Oe ete 
A SELECTION OF AMERICAN MELODIES, ditto ditto .. 
FANTAISIE ON DON GIOVANNI, ditto ditto +. on 


SOLO. 
LA SONNAMBULA, arranged in a complete form for Concertina Solo, by George 





norono @ 
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ns, 28, Holles-street. 





only correct 49 published by Boosey and 


Boosey and Sons, 3, Holles-street. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION AND THE AWARDS OF 
THE JURIES. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Str,—The following facts, (which we have the permission of the 
Secretary of the Musical Jury to make known to the public), will throw 
some light on the manner in which the French settle matters when 
the interests of influential French citizens on the “hononr and glory 
of France” are affected; and we think your readers will agree that 
French justice in this case, is of much the same character as what 
is termed in this country, “taking French leave!” 

The Juries, who were to be our judges, were composed of gentlemen of 
well-known reputation in their several departments. ‘The one for 
musical instruments included the honoured names of Fétis, Berlioz, 
Halévy, and (the only Englishman) Sir George Clerk, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Music, with others; and, to them alone we submitted 
our manufactures and inventions for examination. It is interesting 
to know that greater care than has been usual at previous exhibitions was 
taken by the jury in deciding on the merits of the instruments exhibited. 
The pianofortes were removed to the “Conservatoire de Musique ;” 
the makers’ names were covered, and a simple number substituted before 
the trial. The result of this trial was that three grand pianos were 
decided upon as the best, one of which only was of Paris manufacture, 
the other two were from London makers (Erard’s and Hopkinson’s), and 
these three were therefore selected by the jury as entitled to the 
three gold medals of honour. So far all appeared to be regular and 
straightforward ; but even after the juries had completed their labours, 
pronounced their decisions, and many of them had left Paris! a 
new body was organised, called a “ Commission of Revision,” and the 
result of the careful investigations made by the only recognised and 
competent judges, was overruled by parties having no pretensions 
to musical knowledge, and who, even without the pretext of a fresh 
trial or any examinations, gave the three gold medals of honour to three 
French firms, for pianofortes made in Paris! and further, they awarded 
a grand medal of hononr to Paris! for its (supposed) superiority in this 
branch of trade! To the credit of our country, however, be it known, 
that the two Paris-made pianos were actually placed by the jury far 
lower in the order of merit than the two from England, which they have 
so unjustly superseded. 

This is not with us solely a matter of personal concern, as by the 
unanimous votes of the jury, we were entitled to a gold medal of honour, 
and we receive the first class prize medal, (the only one awarded to 
English exhibitors,) but it affects national interests, and is a manifest in- 
justice to English manufacturers; for, by this change in the awards, the 
result is an assumption in favour of French makers, unfounded in truth. 

We have permission to add that M. Fétis and M. Berlioz opposed the 
alterations, some of the jury resigned in consequence, and Sir George 
Clerk (having left Paris) was an entire stranger to the affair. 

We are, sir, yours respectfully, 
18, Soho Square, Dec. 5th, 1855. J. AND J. HopKinson, 


THE SMALLEST RECEIPTS ON RECORD, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—Under the above heading you quote, from L’ Etoile Belge, that 
two frances thirty centimes only were received at the Strasburg Theatre. 
I can give you an instance of a still smaller sum, which was taken at the 
Gloucester Theatre upon the occasion of the joint benefit of the great 
Edmund Kean and his friend John Hughes. I make the extract from 
Barry Cornwall’s “ Life of Kean” :— 

“lwo of them, therefore, resolved to take a benefit; Kean and Jack 
Hughes were the adventurers. They put up, 4 Cure for the Heart-Ache 
(a play implying hope, at least), and Kean was to enact Young Rapid. 
‘The bills were printed and distributed with more than ordinary diligence ; 
the doors were unclosed, the lamps lighted, the curtain drawn up, when, 
behold! in boxes, pit, and gallery, there appeared the staggering sum of 
one shilling and sixpence in hard cash! A privy council was held; and 
it was resolved to extinguish the lights with all possible speed, and not 
to ‘waste the midnight oil’ for the gratification of their two spectators. 
Kean and Hughes therefore came forward, bowed in dumb show, and 
retired. The whole of the evening’s performance was condensed into this 
pantomime, except that they afterwards (very reluctantly) returned their 
Visitors the eighteen-pence that lay at the bottom of the money-taker’s 
box. SquaB Parry, 

Gloucester, Dec, 4th, 1855. 





“JENNY LIND versus ITALY.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. . 

Str,—The perusal of the artistic and truthful letter of the renowned 
soprano, which appears in your current ftimber, has afforded me so thuch 
gratification, that I trust you will pardon my anxiety to rush in at the 
end as interpreter of her concluding phrase “‘ which” (says your Journal) 
“fairly eludes our closest investigation.” 

The remark of the writer is that the most powerful protector against 
envy and malice will be on the side of the young lady on whose behalf 
she is advising, if she pursues a given course, the essence of which is “ fo 
Jind out the beauty of truth.’ Now this remark strikes me as being in 
itself so beautifully just and true, that I would fain see its illustrious 
originator honoured by a Professorship at Oxford or Cambridge, either in 
music, morals, or philosophy, or all three. But the sweet song-bird needs 
no such elevating process—statuary gods and goddesses must be placed 
on columns reared by men of earth; but gifts created in heaven can soar 
aloft on etber’s wing, and only return to earth at intervals to bless it 
with dreams of the spirit-land. 

I must, however, come to a matter-of-fact statement why I appreciate 
the remark; and it is this. If a heaven-born gift be possessed (say, by 
the lady advised), and the possessor be true to herself, avoiding the ex- 
aggerated style against which her kind friend so wisely counsels her, 
seeking (to re-quote the words) “to find out the beauty of truth, as well 
in the simplest song, as in the most difficult aria,” she will assuredly fill 
all hearts, worthy to be called human, with so much of loving admiration, 
as to leave no place for the rank roots of envy. Can we deem it possible 
that the all-beneficent Creator hath so fashioned even the least of His 
gifts, that it should excite so foul a passion? Much less, then, can we 
suppose such a thing of the angelic gift ofsong! 1, for one, feel assured 
that if an artist is not more loved than envied, he or she has something 
yet to learn, or else much to unlearn, 

It is this view of the case which 80 greatly charms me, and makes the 
entire letter such an enjoyable one as to render me anxious that none of 
its beauties should be lost upon either the sex addressed, or the sex that 
must ever rejoice to admit its inferiority, even with the pen, when a really 
gifted woman employs it as the winged messenger of her soul’s pure 
thoughts, 

Though in haste, believe me to remain, dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

4th Dec., 1855. CHORALE. 





THE VIRGINALS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I have the pleasure to forward you the accompanying 
letter from the Lansdowne collection of MSS. in the British 
Museum, in the hope that its perusal may interest and amuse 
some of your readers.—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

CHARLES SALAMAN, 

36, Baker-street, Nov. 20, 1855. 

“From Sir Ferdinando Heyborn tv Sir Michael Hicks (died June 4% 
1618), with some musical lessons on the ‘ Virginalls,’ for Sir Michael’s 
daughter. 

“S1r,—When I sawe you last, you spake to me for some Virginall 
lessons for your daughter. I have therefore made these of purpose for 
you, which is more than I have done since Queen Elizabeth died. For 
since her death I have had many things to draw me from all musical 
exercises, and nothing to invite me thereunto; till now that his Majesty 
(James 1st) hath been pleased graciously to consider of my years and 
long service, and to grant me leave to wait as I shall find myself able: 
and by that means I shall enjoy myself at home the more, and someé- 
time perhaps take pleasure to look upon the Virginalls when the wea- 
ther serves not to hedge and ditch, and to do those things that I must 
now get my living by; and then if my labor in this kind, or any way, 
may do you pleasure, I shall be willing to bestow it. If he that teacheth 
your daughter will copy this out, and leave my copy at Mr. Candeler’s 
office in the Royal Exchange, ard therewithall write me a word or two 
how these things may fit your daughter’s hand, I shall, as my leisure 
will serve, remember you sometimes with some such toys; which is all 
I am able to do for my friends, among whom I desire to hold you ; and so 
I shall ever seek to deserve. Tottenham, this 16th August, 1611. 

* Your assured poor friend, 

“To my Honorable Friend, “Fer. HeYBorn. 

“Sir Michael Hicks, give these 
“at his house in London,” 


Cuemnitz.—Balfe’s Zigeunerin (Bohemian Girl), has been pro- 
duced with great success, 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ROSSINI.* 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
(Continued from page 767.) 

“You must tell me something more about your boyhood, 
maestro,” said I, one day, in the midst of a game at dominoes, 
“for you were, in fact, still a boy, when you began writing 
operas. How came it that you made your début in Venice 1” 

“Chance plays so great a part in the direction of our life!” 
exclaimed Rossini. “At the age of thirteen, I was engaged for 
the operatic stagione in Sinigaglia, as maestro al cembalo. I found 
there a fair vocalist, who did not sing badly, but who decidedly 
belonged to the most unmusical class of beings. One day she exe- 
cuted, in the course of an air, a cadenza of an harmonic adven- 
turousness, that surpassed all bounds. I endeavoured to make 
her understand she ought to pay some attention to the harmony 
sustained in the orchestra, and she appeared to see, to a certain 
extent, the truth of the remark ; at the representation, however, 
she again abandoned herself to her inspiration, and executed 
such a cadence that I was unable to refrain from laughing, The 
pit, also indulged in a loud burst of laughter, and the donna was 
furious. She complained to her especial protector, the gentle- 
man placed at the head of the management by the municipality— 
a very rich and respected Venetian, who possessed large estates 
in Sinigaglia. He accused me of unbecoming behaviour, assert- 
ing I os excited the public to laughter by my conduct. I was 
summoned to appear before this severe personage, and violently 
apostrophized by him. ‘If you ever take the liberty of amusing 
yourself at the expense of the first artists,’ said he, authori- 
tatively, ‘I will have you thrown into prison.’ He could have 
done 80, too, but I was not to be frightened, and matters took 
another turn. I explained my harmonic complaints, and con- 
vinced him of my innocence, so that, instead of sending me to 
prison, he conceived the most lively partiality for me, and ended 
by saying that, if at any time I had leisure to write an opera, 
I was to apply to him, and he would commission me to do so.” 

“ And did he keep his word?” I inquired. 

“Tam indebted to him,” said Rossini, “for my first serittura 
in Venice, and, moreover, for the payment of two hundred 
francs, which, at that period, seemed to me no trifling sum.” 

“This was at the Teatro San Mose, was it not?” I asked. 

“Tt was,” answered Rossini. “That theatre has since ceased 
to exist, and this is a great loss to the younger Italian com- 
posers. The management used to give short comic operas, for 
four or five persons, without chorus or change of scenery. Such 
operas could be got up in a very short time, and put the 
manager to but little expense. It was, thus, easy for a composer 
to get his piece represented, and gain some amount of expe- 
rience. A great number of celebrated composers made their 
début there. Now-a-days, ifa young Italian composer wishes to 
make his first essay on the stage, and is not able to spend a few 
thousand francs in so doing, he will with difficulty achieve his 
object. It is true thut very different means, which the manager 
can hardly be expected to bring into play, are also requisite.” 

“What a pity it is that the Italians have so completely turned 
their backs upon the opera buffa, in which they were so ad- 
mirable,” said I. 

“The Neapolitans, especially,” replied Rossini, “possessed a 
eculiar talent for it. This kind of opera requires, perhaps, 
ively feeling for the essential attributes of the stage, rather 

than great musical powers. At present, however, the singers 
for it are, also, wanting. The every-day poniard-business ren- 
ders them quite incapable of moving with lightness and grace.” 

“Do you ascribe to political events,” I enquired, “the fact of 
the very decided taste, which now prevails in Italy, for the 
Tragic and Pathetic ?” 

“T cannot say,” replied the maestro, “but I have remarked 
that, whenever an opera buffa is represented respectably, in 
contradistinction to the general rule, it always still exercises a 
certain attractive power, and affords the audience great amuse- 
ment.” 

“That is something not to be despised,” said I, thinking of 
Goethe’s lustige Person. 





* Translated expressly for The Musical World. 





CHAPTER VII. 

One day, the maestro suddenly commenced singing the finale 
from the Septet by Beethoven, and then a scherzo by the same 
master. 

“Out of what symphony is that movement ?” he enquired, 
turning towards me. 

“ Out of the Erotica,” I replied. 

“ Right,” said Rossini. “What strength, what fire there was 
in thisman! What treasures his pianoforte sonatas contain ! 
T am not sure whether the latter do not rank higher in my'opinion 
than his symphonies; there is, perhaps, more inspiration in them. 
Were you acquainted with Beethoven ?” 

“T had the good fortune, when a boy, to speak to him, only a 
few weeks previous to his death,” I replied. 

“During my stay in Vienna,” said Rossini, “T got introduced 
to him by old Calpani ; but, owing to his deafness and my own 
ignorance of the German language, all conversation was out of 
the question. I am glad that I at least saw him. But your 
Weber, too, was a fine fellow! how admirable was his treatment 
of the orchestra, and the new effects he obtained from the instru- 
ments! Did he write symphonies, also ?” 

“He made an attempt which is not reckoned one of his most 
successful efforts,” I replied. ‘His overtures, on the contrary, 
are classed, even in concerts, with the most popular orchestral 
pieces.” 

“ And justly so,” said the maestro,” although I cannot exactly 
approve of bringing forward the most beautiful motives in the 
overture, if only because they then lose the charm of novelty 
when they appear in the opera. Besides, it is impossible to guess 
their relative effect before. But Weber had delicious ideas! 
How beautiful is the beginning of the march, in his concerto, with 
the deep clarinets !” (Rossini sang the first part). “I was always 
very fond of hearing this piece.” 

“ You heard it played by Liszt, who, by the way, used to play 
it as no one else could,” said I, interrupting him. 

“ Poor Weber !” exclaimed Rossini. “ He visited me in Paris, 
on his way to London. He looked so weak and suffering, that 
it was perfectly unintelligible to me how he could undertake 
such a journey. He hoped, as he told me, to be able to earn there 
something handsome for his family—he should have preserved 
himself for them. The mode in which he put himself in relation 
with me was, properly speaking peculiar, and, for me, had some- 
thing comical about it ?” 

“ How was that, maestro,” I enquired. 

“Tt appears,” replied Rossini, “that Weber had formerly 
written a newspaper article against me, or rather against 
Tancredi, and, in consequence, thought it necessary to get an 
acquaintance to enquire of me whether I would receive him. If, 
when as a youth of twenty I committed Tancredi to paper, I 
had had the least presentiment that a foreign composer had 
taken the slightest notice of it, I should certainly have eonsidered 
the circumstance an honour. You may easily imagine that I 
was not a whit less delighted with Weber’s visit, on account 
of what he had done.” 

“ Newspaper articles never troubled you much !” said I. 

“Most certainly they did not!” replied the maestro, em: 
“Now I think of it, what was not written against me, when I 
went to Paris! Old Berton even made verses on me, naming 
me in them Mr. Crescendo. But it all blew over, without any 
danger to life or limb! What annoys me is—that people have 
circulated a mass of completely false stories about me, in which 
T am, at times, made to play rather a remarkable part—but one 
must put up with it all. 

‘Some day or other, you ought to let some one write your 
biography from your own dictation. The details of so rich a 
life must not be lost. By the way, I myself shall soon contri- 
bute a small quota to it,” said I, “You must perceive that I 
listen to what you say, just as if I belonged to the secret police.” 

“Question me as much as you choose, my dear Ferdinando! 
as long as you feel the slightest interest in so doing,” replied 
Rossini. 

“ Povero maestro! In that case you will frequently be com- 
pelled to play the victim,” said I, 

(To be continued .) 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 771.) 


TueE poet, who, for the most decided communication possible 
of a sensation, has already endeavoured, by means of the con- 
sonant alliterative rhyme, to reduce the series of words, 
manifested according to the verbal accents in the musical bar, 
to a sensuous intelligibility more easily communicable to the 
feelings, will render this understanding of the feelings more and 
more perfectly possible, when he unites the vowels of the accented 
root-words, also, as he has already united the consonants, in a 
rhyme, that shall disclose the understanding of them for the 
feelings in the most decided manner. The intelligibility of the 
vowel is not, however, founded upon its superficial affinity with 
another rhymed root-vowel, but, since all vowels are primitively 
related to each other, on the exhibition of this primitive relation- 
ship, by rendering fully appreciable the purport of its feeling by 
means of the musical tone. The vowel itself is nothing else than 
the condensed tone; its peculiar manifestation is decided by its 
being turned towards the outward surface of the body of 
the feelings, which—as we have said—represents to the 
eye of the sense of hearing the mirrored picture of the 
outward object working on the body of the feelings; the 
vowel manifests the working of the object upon the body of 
the feelings themselves by the immediate expression of the feel- 
ings in the manner nearest to it, that is, by extending its own 
individuality, received from without, into the universality of the 
pure capability of the feelings, and this takes place in the musical 
tone. The vowel, enriched from without, and as something 
peculiar, returns to that which produced and decided it, for 
most especial condensation, to the consonant to without, in order 
to be merged in this, which is also enriched ; this tone, enriched, 
individually determined, and extended into an universality of 
the feelings, is the redeeming point of the poetizing thought, 
po oe: in this redemption, becomes an immediate effusion of the 

ings. 

By merging the vowel of the accented and alliteratively 
rhymed root-word into its mother element, the musical tone, the 
poet enters with certainty on the language of tone ; from this 
momeut, he has no longer to determine the relationship of the 
accents according to the standard recognisable by the eye of 
hearing, but the quick reception of the feelings as the necessa- 
rily requisite selalinnslie of the vowels, that have become 
musical tones, is now determined according to a standard 
which, only recognisable by the ear of hearing, is based 
imperatively and surely on its peculiarity most capable 
of reception. The relationship of the vowels is already 
exhibited for verbal language as one primitively similar 
in them with such definiteness, that we recognise root-syllables, 
whose initial sound is wanting, as syllables to be alliteratively- 
rhymed, merely by the open position of the vowel at the com- 
mencement of them, and, in this, are in no wise decided by the 
perfect outward similarity of the vowel; we rhyme, for instance, 
“ Aug und Ohr.”* This primitive affinity, which has been pre- 
served in verbal language as an unconscious point of feeling, 
renders the full language of tone infallibly conscious for the 
feelings ; by extending the especial vowel into the musical tone, 
it communicates its peculiarity to our feelings as contained in a 
primitively-related connection, and co-born out of this relation- 
ship, and enables us to en as the mother of the copious 
family of vowels the purely human feelings themselves, as imme- 
diately turned to without, and only so turned, in order again to 
be communicated to our purely-human feelings. 

The representation, to the feelings, of the relationship of the 
vocalic sounds become tones, can, therefore, no longer be effected 
by the word-poet, but by the tone-poet. 





* How admirably does the language in this rhyme mark the two 
most open organs of reception situated to without, through the open 
vowels, also situated to without ; it is as if these two organs were mani- 
fested in this, as though turned with the entire copiousness of this 
= power of reception from within, immediately and nakedly to 
wit. out. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE characteristic distinction between the word-poet and the 
tone-poet consisted in the fact that the word-poet compressed 
endlessly scattered points of action, sensation, and impression, 
into one point, most easily recognizable by the feelings, while 
the tone-poet, on the other hand, had to extend this point, 
according to its full purport of feeling, into its greatest copious- 
ness. The method of the poetizing understanding under the 
impulse for communication to the feelings, tended to collect 
itself, out of the most distant lengths, into the most compact 
perceptibility through the sensuous capability of reception; 
from this point, namely that of immediate contact with the 
sensuous capability of reception, the poem has to be extended 
in exactly the same manner that the receptive sensual organ, 
which, also, for the perception of the poem, was compressed into 
a compact point, turned to without, is extended directly, by 
means of the reception, into a sphere becoming broader and 
broader, until the entire inward capability of sensation is 
excited. 

The opposite of this in the necessary course pursued by the 
solitary poet and the solitary musician, hitherto consisted in the 
fact that the poet, in order to communicate comprehensively 
with the feelings, expanded himself to that vague breadth, in 
which he was the pourtrayer of a thousand details, destined to 
represent, as recognisably as possible, a definite shape to the 
imagination; the latter, pressed by manifold and varied details, 
could, at last, only master the object presented to it, by endea- 
vouring to comprehend accurately these embarrassing details, 
and was thus lost in the activity of the pure understanding, to 
which alone the poet again could turn, when, stunned by the 
mass-like breadth of his descriptions, he finally looked round for 
a point of connection familiar to him. The absolute musician, 
on the other hand, found himself obliged, in his plastic task, to 
compress an endlessly extended element of feeling into a definite 
point most easily perceptible to the understanding; for this 
object, he was compelled to renounce more and more the copious- 
ness of his element, exert himself to condense the feelings into 
a thought—impossible, by the way, in itself—and, lastly, to re- 
commend to the arbitrary imagination, the said condensation, 
only by stripping it altogether of all expression of feeling, as a 
fact which was thought, and copied from some outward object 
or other. 

Music thus resembled the God of our legends, who descended, 
from Heaven, upon the earth, but who, in order to render him- 
self visible there, was under the necessity of adopting the form 
and garb of common, everyday men ; no one recognized the God 
in the beggar, who was frequently in tatters. But the true poet 
must now come, and, with the clear seeing eye of the greatest 
poetic necessity, thirsting for redemption, recognising in the 
grimy beggar the redeeming God, take away his crutches and 
his rags, and, on the breath of his yearning desire, raise himself 
with him into infinite space, where the God, rendered free, is 
able to pour forth with his breath infinite joys of the most 
rapturous feeling. In the same manner, will we cast behind us 
the scanty language of every day life—in which we are not 
what we can be, and, therefore, do not yet manifest, what we 
can manifest—and, in the work of art, speak a language in which 
we are only capable of expressing that which we must manifest, 
when we really are that which we can be. 


The tone-poet has now to determine the tones of the verse 
according to their related capability of expression in such a 
manner that they shall not only convey the purport of the feeling 
contained in this or that vowel, as a separate one, but represent 
to the feelings this purport at the same time as one allied to all 
tones of the verse, as well as this allied purport as a separate 
member of the primitive relationship of all tones. For the word- 
poet, the exhibition of a relationship, obvious to the feelings, 
and, finally, through them, to the understanding itself, of the 
accents brought prominently forward by him, could only be 
effected through the consonant alliterative rhyme of the verbal 
roots ; what, however, this relationship decided was simply the 
peculiarity of the similar consonant ; no other consonant could 
rhyme with this one, and the relationship was, therefore, re- 
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stricted to a particular family, only recognizable by the feelings, 
from the very fact of its being exhibited as a family completely 
distinct of itself. The tone-poet, on the other hand, has, at his 
command, a related connection, extending beyond all limits ; 
and, while the word-poet was compelled to rest satisfied with 

resenting to the feelings, through the perfect similarity of their 
initial consonants, only those root-words rendered especiall 
prominent in his phrase, as sensuously and significantly related, 
the musician, on the other hand, has, in the first place, to 
represent the relationship of his tones in that extension which, 
beginning from the accents, he pours over al/ the vowels, includ- 
ing even the less intonated tones of the phrase, so that not 
only the vowels of the accents, but all the vowels generally are 
represented to the feelings as related. 

As the accents in the phrase obtain their particular light not 
only at first through the sense, but in their sensuous manifesta- 
tion through the more unintonated words and syllables included 
in the sinking of the voice, the principal tones, also, have to 
derive their particular light from the secondary tones, which 
must occupy exactly the same relative position towards them as 
those the Auftacte and Abtacte occupy towards the elevations of 
the voice. The choice and importance of these secondary words 
and “syllables,” as well as their relation to the accentuated 
words, was next determined by the purport of the intelligence of 
the phrase ; 5 in the same degree that this purport of 
intelligence was heightened by the condensation of comprehen- 
sive points to a compressed expression, strikingly perceptible to 
the ear, was it changed into a purport of feeling. The choice 
and importance of the secondary tones, as well as their rela- 
tion to the principal tones, is now so far dependent on the 
purport of the understanding of the phrase, as_ this 
purport, in the rhythmical verse and the aliiterative verse, 
has already been condensed into a purport of the feelings, and 
the full realization of this through its most immediate com- 
munication to the senses must only be effected from the moment 
that, through the merging of the vowel in the tone of song, the 
pure language of the feelings is recognised as the only one 
still capable of realising. From the musical sounding of the 
vowel in the verbal language, the feelings are elevated to the 
rank of definite arrangers of all further manifestation to the 
senses, and musical feeling alone now determines the choice and 
importance of the secondary and principal tones, and that, too, 
according to the tone-relationship, the especial member of which 
was, by the necessary expression of feeling of the phrase, decided 
at choice, 

(To be continued.) 








Do Beasts Like Music.—( From Vigneul Marville—“Mélanges,” 
tom iii., p. 59).—Being in the country one day, I had a mind to 
see whether beasts, as it is commonly said of them, take pleasure 
in music. Whilst my companion was playing upon an instru- 
ment, [ considered attentively a cat, a dog, a horse, an ass, a 
hind, some cows, some little birds, and a cock and hens, which 
were in the court, below the window where we stood. The cat 
= no regard to the music, and, to judge by his physiognomy, 

e would have given all the symphonies in the world for one 
mouse: he stretched himself out in the sun and went to sleep. 
The horse stopped short before the window, and, as he was 

razing, he raised his head from time to time. The dog sat him 

own like a monkey, fixing his eyes steadfastly on the musician, 
and continued a long time in the same posture, with the air and 
attitude of a connoisseur. The ass took no notice at all of 
us, munching his thistles very demurely. The hind set up her 
large broad ears, and seemed extremely attentive. The cows 
gave us a look, and then marched off. The little birds in a cage, 
and in the trees, strained their throats, and sang with the 
utmost eagerness ; whilst the cock minded nothing but the hens, 
and the hens busied themselves in scratching the dunghill. 

“Imagine these creatures to be human creatures, and you will 
have no bad representation of one of our politest assemblies at a 
musical performance.”—ANon. 

Lxirsic.—The following valuable instruments are announced 
for sale by Herr Klemm of this city: an Amati (1612), a Guaneri 
(1697), and a Straduarius (1736). 








MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 769). 





BETWEEN THE ACTS. 

Waite waiting for the Second Act, let us consult with the 
conductor as to how and where this act should begin. When 
Don Giovanni was put upon the stage for the Italian opera 
in Vienna, Mozart added to it four new numbers, which were 
afterwards embodied in the score in the form of asupplement, 
without any designation of the places they should occupy in the 
drama. These four numbers are: 1. The Aria of Elvira, pre- 
ceded by an obligato recitative : “ Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata” 
(This ungrateful soul betrayed me) ; 2, an Air for Masetto : “Ho 
capito, Signor” (I understand, Sir) ; 3. The Air of Ottavio: 
“Dalla sua pace la mia depende” (On her peace depends my own) ; 
and 4. A duet between Leporello and Zerlina: “ Per queste tue 
manine” (By these little hands of thine.) 

“Ho capito ” is an aria with as gallant a turn and as fine a de- 
clamation as the phrases of Masetto at the beginning of. the 
first final ; but the duet: “Presto, presto,” is better than the 
aria, and characterizes the person in a much more original way. 
It was unnecessary to repeat the description of the individual ; 
for zero multiplied by zero always will give zero. 

As to number 4, we see by the score that it must conclude the 
aria of Leporello :; “ Ah! pieta, Signori miei.” Thisis a concession 
forced from the musician, in favor of the local taste of the least 
fashionable part of his public. Herr Rochlitz gives to directors, 
who may be tempted to use a scene so little worthy of our opera, 
the following advice: “ Zerlina catches Leporello, no matter 
where ; she ‘holds him tight, no matter by what ; Leporello dis- 
engages himself, no matter how, and’ escapes.” We have never 
had the misfortune to see this stupid nonsense upon any stage. 

Should the most beautiful of all tenor songs: “Il mio tesoro 
intanto,” exceed the singer's means, the cavatina, which was 
introduced atthe theatre in Vienna, would make an excellent 
substitute. Flowing, melodious, sweet, impassioned, nobly suited 
to the personality of Ottavio, it is marked by originality of in- 
vention, by choice fragments of instrumental dialogue, and by a 
modulation from E flat major into E minor, which is of trans- 
porting effect. There is certainly no lover of music, who would 
not wish to retain this exquisite cavatina, but the difficulty is to 
know where to bring it in, in a drama in which the music (so to 
speak) flies above the libretto. But should it be insisted on, we 
would suggest its insertion after the duet in the second scene : 
“Fuggi, crudele, fuggi,” (Fly, cruel, fly !) or, if you prefer, after 
the aria: “Or sai chil’ onore.” It will feel itself somewhat 
cramped and crowded there perhaps ; but really one can find no 
other place for it. 

There yet remains the great aria of Elvira. To dispute the 
retention of the same, or to authorize the suppression of such a 
piece, were a musical /ese-majesty of the first rank, of which we 
certainly would not be guilty. Such a deed, or rather crime, 
would surely recoil in all its monstrosity upon the guilty party ; 
either upon the manager or upon the singers ; unless a higher 

wer excuse them—for example, the impossibility of singing it. 
itis in fact very difficult and lies very high, like all that Mozart 
wrote to suit Cavaglieri, Our concern is merely to assign it the 
most fitting place. In his German translation of “Don Juan,” 
Herr Rochlitz places it after the Catalogue Song. Dramatically, 
this place is well chosen ; but not so well, we think, considerin 
the musical fitnesses ; since the first aria of Elvira: “Ah! chi 
mi dice mai” immedixtely precedes the Catalogue Song, and is in 
E flat major, precisely as “ Mi tradi quell’ alma,” &c., is. Two 
such important numbers, separated by only one scene, and sung 
by the same person in the same key, are neither of advan to 
the singer nor the public. For these reasons we would make a 
different choice, and insert Elvira’s aria at the hes. aa. of the 
Second Act, an arrangement which, we think, includes advantages 
of every kind. In the first place it makes the two acts of the 
opera more nearly equal in respect to quantity and quality of 
pieces ; it lends an imposing and grandiose beginning to the re- 
sumption of the action; it gives the singer time to take breath 
for the execution of her principal and hardest air; and finally it 
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allows the buffo duet, which in the score forms the first number 
of the Second Act, to begin immediately after Elvira’s exit, since 
the key of G major can follow that of E flat major without an 
intermediate chord. 

SECOND ACT—ELVIRA’S SONG. 

They begin. The stage, faintly lighted by the moon, represents 
a place planted with trees, with a picturesque landscape in the 
background, The moon is not visible, but you feel its presence 
only by the play of light upon the foliage. On the right is a 
house, with a balcony to its front. Elvira, who comes home 
about eleven o’clock at night, entirely weighed down by all that 
she has seen at the monstrous festival of Don Juan, has seated 
herself sadly before her door. She thinks of the fate which the un- 
grateful man is preparing for himself; she has a foreboding of 
the fearful punishment which he is inevitably bound to meet ; 
and although she invokes vengeance on his head, she trembles 
at the thought that her wish may be fulfilled. These thoughts, 
which have occupied her during the inter-act, air themselves, as 
soon as the eurtain rises, in a lyric effusion. Elvira lifts herself 
up too, and declaims with agitated voice the nobly instrumented 
recitative : “In quali eccessi, O Numi, in quai misfatti, orribili, 
tremendi, é avvolto ilsciagurato !” (In what excesses, O ye Gods, 
in what horrible, tremendous misdeeds, is the accursed man in- 
volved!) You see how much the text harmonizes with the 
place which we have assigned to the air: “Mi tradi quell’ alma 
ingrata,” which is one of those that bear most clearly the stam 
of the composer, and which least resembles any other air with 
which we are acquainted. The peculiar plan and character of 
this wonderful piece lie in something, which Mozart has drawn 
neither from the dramatic situation, for here is no situation in 
the technical sense of the word, nor from the words, which do 
not and could not relate to the psychological character of the 
person. Elvira, in the conflict between love and revenge, in 
which altogether opposite currents of emotion fluctuate, yields 
herself to it, not as if immediate and present causes woke them 
in her breast alternately ; her misery dates farther back. Elvira 
is trying her own inmost soul ; she would give account to herself 
of what she feels ; she conjures up memories, that mingle with 
the impressions of the moment; she finds herself in a state of 
imperfect rest, in which sensibility is softened by vague medita- 
tion or reverie ; in a word, Elvira has passed out of the sphere 
of concrete music into that of pure music ; and Mozart, in rapture 
at this discovery, has treated this number according to the forms 
of an instrumental piece. The elegantly winding melody, which 
he has employed, prevails almost without interruption, repro- 
duced and imitated in various ways, in the vocal and the 
orchestral parts, in major and minor, in all the related keys of 
the tonic. It turns round on its axis like a cylinder, whose 
surface, variously painted, would dazzle the eyes, while by its 
rotary motion it shows an infinitely complex play of colors. 
Besides what the instruments and the voice have in common, 
there is much that is quite peculiar to the latter; passages of 
the noblest declamation and the most touching melody, a multi- 
tude of rowades—if passages taken from the theme, and 
moving like the theme in eights, Allegretto, 4-4, can be called 
roulades. We should prefer an “Allegro ma non troppo.” 
The impressions of this aria are pretty difficult to describe, as it 
generally is the case with all effects of pure music. Yet every 
one will recognize in it the character of a soft and dreamy 
melancholy. The joys of youth, golden dreams, first love and 
its hopes, regret of that lovely age, the only poetry that there is 
left to man, made old by years and sad experiences ; that, if you 
will, is what this piece will say to you, kind reader, supposing 

ou are forty and your wife is thirty. Undistinguishable as these 
images are at first, they shine ever plainer, as the theme developes, 
like the stars as darkness deepens ; and the final impression re- 
mains the deeper and more lasting, as the effect has been 
goaely enhanced by a series of combinations, all strictly de- 
uced from the same psychological and metaphysical unity. 
FALLING OUT, AND NEW ADVENTURES, 

Tn the meantime Don Giovanni, forced to abandon his designs 
upon Zerlina, has already planned another enterprise. The night 
is not yet far gone, and losing a night would be as great a mis- 
fortune for him, as losing a day would be for Titus, He per- 








ambulates the streets with Leporello, and comes upon the stage 
the moment that Elvira has left it. You hear behind the scenes 
the first bars of the duet: “ Eh, via buffone !” (Go, blockhead !) 
a delicious trifle, composed quite in the style of the Italian 
parlando. Mere syllabic notes. Leporello, who in the finale of 
the first act had been so poorly rewarded for his services, is un- 
willing to expose himself any longer to the danger of being put 
to death in sport ; he has decided to leave his master. Giovanni 
seeks to retainhim. This duet is so perfect in its kind, that the 
singers have only to declaim it correctly, to play it as well as 
ssible. The attitude, the look, the play of the features, the 
ively Italian gesticulation, and all the sorts of drollery that 
springs from that,—all this seems plainly indicated in the score. 
Thus Leporello, after running through the syllabiceighths : “No 
no, no, no, &c.,” with extraordinary glibness of tongue, repeats 
this no in a more significant tone upon an eight (quaver), which 
is followed by a pause ; after this last no, which forms an upward 
third with the preceding note, we see how Leporello suddenly 
raises his head and fixes a look full of wrath and comic determi- 
nation upon Don Juan. The other may say : “ Va che sei matto, 
che sei matto, matto, matto, matto” (Go, for you’re a madman, 
&e.) ; but there follows no answer but the same no, which is 
explosively uttered upon the second part of the measure. With 
a powerful and sonorous bass voice, this x0, upon a high D, must 
produce the effect of several pistol-shots, fired at regular intervals. 
But you must not desire this duet from any but Italians. 
Translate it, and it ceases to exist. 

A few gold pieces restore peace between master and servant, 
for it is evident enough that a separation between these two 
individuals is impossible. Without Giovanni, Leporello were 
but a dull and useless machine, whose use and value nobody 
would understand. As soon as our men are reconciled, the plan 
of the new campaign is discussed. Donna Elvira has a prett 
and agreeable chamber-maid. The thing is to introduce oneself 
into the fortress while you entice the enemy outside of the walls. 
The enemy, that is Elvira, shows herself above at the window ; 
the plan of the besiegers is as quickly executed as it is conceived. 
They exchange garments. The shining cap of Don Juan is put 
upon Leporello’s common head ; the embroidered satin mantle 
covers the shoulders used to the severest chastisements ; but as 
if in defiance of the maxim that the coat does not make the 
man, Don Juan himself undertakes to animate the puppet, and 
to speak and gesticulate for it, as upon the Grecian stage, where, 
it is said, there were two actors for each part. During these 
preparations the poor lady is striving with her own heart, which 
still sighs for the ungrateful one : “ Ah, taci ingiusto core” (Ah! 
hush, ungrateful heart). Andante, A major, 6-8. 

The situation, which lies at the foundation of this trio, in 
itself is nothing but ajoke. Giovanni addresses to Elvira words 
of the deepest penitence and passion ; he will kill himself, if he 
does not obtain her forgiveness ; he lifts and distorts Leporello’s 
arms, to lend expression and nobility to the pantomime of his 
singular representative. Elvira, always too happy to be de- 
ceived, in whatsoever manner, finally relents towards this 
ingiusto core, and comes down into the street. Surely here 
would have been an opportunity to enliven the parterre, if the 
musician had conceived the character of Elvivaas the poet did ; 
but let us not forget that this person, sacrificed to the ludicrous 
in the libretto, possesses a noble, great, and passionate character, 
which is maintained in the concerted pieces, and necessarily pre- 
dominates wherever the conveniences of the song assign her the 
first part. Onthe other hand Don Juan here now uses an ironical 
and comic declamation, as in the passage: “Ah! eredi mi, O 
m’uccido” (Ah, believe me, or I kill myself !) and now sings again 
like a genuine lover, as this melodious cantilena in C major 
proves : “ Descendi, O gioja bella” (Descend, O joy, &c.) How? 
In love with Elvira! Not that. With whom, then? Turn over 
a few pages, and you will see that this cantilena of gioja bella 
contains note for note the beginning of the song, No. 3, which 
Giovanni sings to attract the attention of the sowbrette, who, now 
that the mistress has gone out, is left alone in the house. Thus 
the assertion is not correct, that with the commencement of the 
terzet Don Juan is already entirely with his new flame. He 
busies himself with Elvira only long enough to remove her as & 
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hindrance, and he deceives her the more, inasmuch as he has no 
need to feign the feeling which he expresses ; he feels it sincerely, 
only it is for another. We see that Mozart possessed far more 
intelligence than his poet, who had not a little. According to 
this design of the composer, something wholly different was 
made out of the terzet: “Ah, taci, &.,” from - 1h the text and 
situation seemed to promise. Tnstead of a piece surcharged with 
comedy, this trio shaped itself into a highly romantic composi- 
tion, learned in form, full of feeling in substance, but so finely 
shaded by suppressed mirth, by cautious irony, voluptuous 
feelings, and perfidious tenderness, that we dare not fix its general 
character. Here and there transparent shadows cross the 
harmony and mingle with it colors of expectation and of mystery. 
Listening to this enchanting music, a Northerner thinks involun- 
tarily of the nights in Seville or Naples, of those warm and balmy 
nights, which make love warmer, bolder, and favor its desires. 
(To be continued.) 





REVIEWS. 

No. 1.—“ PsLack-ROOF OF CLOUDLESS NIGHTS.” A two-part song. 
The words from Shelley’s “Ode to Heaven” ; the music composed by 
J. L. Ellerton, Esq. 

No. 2.—“ Tur Mountain Stream.” Song. The words by H. L. R. 
The music composed by J. Diirner. 

No. 3.—‘qEnpymion.” Song. Words’ by H. W. Longfellow. The 
music composed by Richard King, junr. 

No.4—“Or a’ THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLAW.” 
Burns. Composed by Henry T. J. Bagge. 

No. 5.—“¢TuHe Niautincane’s _Dkaru.” Song, written by Mrs. 
Hemans. The music composed by John Lodge Ellerton, Haq. 

No. 6.—* Tur Aras Lover.’—“Bramina on THE PatHway.” 
4 Songs, with Pianoforte accompaniments. Composed by William 

e 


Song written by 


a. 

No. 7.—Two Duetts.—“ Merry Spring,’ and “On! WHERE ARE THE 
LILIES THAT BLEW IN THE MORNING?” The poetry from the 
works of Mrs. Boddington. The music by John Lodge Ellerton, Esq. 
In No. 1 (“Palace-roof of Cloudless Nights”) Mr. J. L. Eller- 

ton has no doubt produced a lively and well-written duet, which 
any two given young ladies (or any given young gentleman with 
a tenor voice, accompanied by a given young lady with a contralto) 
mo sing at any given dinner to the satisfaction of any given 
fashionable réunion. But the style of the music is utterly an- 
tagonistic to that of the poetry (from one of Shelley’s lofty and 
magnificent odes); and for that reason alone we are compelled to 
declare the whole composition a strange and unaccountable 
mistake, 

No. 2 (“The Mountain Stream”) is a charming song, which, 
with little pretension, attains a degree of musical beauty we 
should be happy to find exhibited a little more frequently by 
some of our modern song composers, who throw out their vocal 
effusions as recklessly and with as little discrimination as if they 
were shooting rubbish from a cart. The words selected by Mr. 
Diirner, moreover (like his music) are not rubbish, but, besides 
being well-written, embody a pretty poetical idea with great 
felicity. We shall do H. L. R. (the poet) the honour of quoting 
one verse :-— 

“From the mountain-cave out-flashing— 
Thou bright and wayward stream !— 
O’er the rugged rocks up-dashing, 

How wild thy waters gleam ! 

Thou speedest, restless, onward, 
Still onward to the sea; 

Oh tarry in these mountain heights, 
Young stream, thou still art free!” 

The stream, however, heeds not the words of the minstrel, 
but falls into the plains, where, eqr ally to no purpose, it is again 
admonished to stay. The destiny of the stream is to be merged in 
the wide ocean, and there lose its freedom with its individuality; 
and the last verse tells how, “no longer glad and free,” the little 
representative of a great element fulfils that destiny and be- 
comes “a nameless thing.” Mr. Linley, and other poets, should 
try to write like this. 

‘The beautiful lyrics of Longfellow seem born to be associated 
with a heap of musical commonplaces. We cannot except the 











“Endymion” of Mr. Richard King, jun. (No, 3) from this cate- 
gory. Moreover, may we take the liberty of asking, what is 
meant by bar 1, line 2, page 3, where a passage consisting of the 
notes, A, G sharp, B, and D, is accompanied by the common 
chord of D—while the next four notes, 5, C sharp, E sharp, and 
F sharp (immediately following),are pederin rca E the common 
chord of E?. Mr. King, jun., may, perhaps, indulge a liking for 
consecutive perfect fifths ; but here we have a harmony utterly 
unintelligible in the bargain. 

No. 4 (“Meine Jean”—with an English as well as German 
version of the poetry) is somewhat laboured and pretentious, in 
the accompaniments, for so small a matter. Nor does the melody 
flow at all naturally. In short, there is an air of lamp-oil, or gas— 
metaphorical of hard straining after something indefinite— 
which shows that the song was achieved by Mr. i T.J. Bagge 
with extreme pain and difficulty. The “parturition,” as Herr 
Wagner would say, must have been “dolourous.” On the other 
hand, the cleverness, and the feeling for uncommon harmony, 
which the song displays, are too evident to pass unnoticed, and 
induce us to recommend the composer to try his hand at some- 
thing more simple, to begin with. After which he may roam at 
large in the realms of the “ Recherché,” and perhaps to better 


urpose. 
. No. 5 (“The Nightingale’s Death Song”) is a much more 
favourable example of Mr. Ellerton’s ability to set poetry to 
music. The words of Mrs, Hemans (which the composer has 
somewhat unceremoniously dedicated, in conjunction with his 
own inspiration, to Miss Emily Johnstone), though not quite so 
subtle and beautiful as those of the American Longfellow, are so 
much superior to the commoner sort of ballad-rhymes, that they 
will be hailed with pleasure, more especially since Mr. Ellerton’s 
melody is expressive and well-suited to them, while his harmon 
is correct and in excellent taste throughout. Without muc 
difficulty, indeed, this little song, which begins in the minor and 
ends in the major key (and with a purpose, too—not onpelsianely) 
might pass for a canzonet of Haydn—not, perhaps, one of the 
most finished and graceful, but still of Haydu—which is no small 
compliment to the author. 

No.6 (“The Arab Lover,” and “Beaming on the Pathway”), 
includes a couple of well-written songs, with both musical and 
poetical sentiment to recommend them. The first, however, in 
E, is rather dry, and (like the second, in B, which is remarkably 
polished and graceful) bears too strong a resemblance to the 
manner—we were going to say of Mendelssohn, but we really 
mean of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, who in spite of Mendelssohn, 
has a manner peculiarly his own. Nevertheless, we are glad to 
welcome such thoroughly musical effusions as Mr. William 
Rea’s two songs; and will thank him for siz more as soon as 
convenient. 

Both the duets of Mr. Lodge Ellerton (No. 7) are pretty and 
effectively written for the voices; but that is all we can say. 
There is a certain vivacity about “The Merry Spring,” which 
enjoys the advantage of being married to really sensible words 
(by Mrs. Boddington), and a certain expression about “ Where 
are the lilies,” &c., which is no less happy in its poetical alliance, 
that will gain for each duet respectively a good many admirers. 
Originality of thought, and what is termed “ distinction” (by the 
French), are wanting. Does not Mr. Ellerton write with more 
facility than discrimination? We fear he does. 





No. 1.—“ A Man’s A Man Fora’ THAT.” Song, by Burns. Composed 
by Walter Brooks. 

No. 2.—“ WHENCE THOSE THRILLING AccENTS.” Ballad. Written by 
Ward Bathurst. Com by J, Parry Cole. 

No. 3.—‘‘ So PURE, SO BRIGHT.” By John Cheshire, 

No. 4,—“SHE coms iy Vistons F4rk AND Brigut.” 
M. Thornton.. Composed by Charles Oberthiir. 

No. 5.—“ My Ipot Homs.” Words by Azile E. Terrath. Composed 
by Francesco Berger. 

No. 6.—“Tur Gurrerine Grass with Drw-stTars B RIGAT.” 
Words by the Rev. J. Whitehead. Composed by Mrs. John Holman 
Andrews. 


A new tune to the fine vigorous lyric of Burns was not 
wanted ; and after all it was somewhat rash (not to say vain) of 
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Mr. Walter Brooks to attempt one. On the other hand, “A 
man’s a man for a’ that” (No.1), might have been set to music 
much less quaint, homely, and natural than the song before us. 
Under these considerations, while rating Mr. Brooks for his 
temerity, we wm him for his talent and geniality. 

No. 2 (“ Whence those thrilling accents?”) is a graceful and 
correctly-written ballad, after the Balfe-Wallace pattern, which 
will please all hearers, since, without being very new, it is 
unaffectedly expressive. There is a chord of the 6-4 on E flat, 
however, by which we are brought back, more than once to A 
flat, after a transition to B flat minor, which appears vague. 
Perhaps, we may be wrong, in this; but we have called at- 
tention to it, and Mr. J. P. Cole can set us right, if he pleases. 
The words, of Mr. Ward Bathurst, are not so good as the music, 
being somewhat bathetic. 

With a little less display, Mr. John Cheshire’s song—* So pure 
and bright” (No 3)—would be beyond reproach. The style of 
the words is passionate, and Mr. Cheshire has found a happy 
means of giving a musical expression to them without falling 
upon the dangerous rock of hyper-sentimentality. His pws: | 
flows well, and is purely vocal ; and his accompaniment—thoug 
we must persist in declaring it a little drawn out, where the voice 
is silent—betrays the hand of a thoughtful and well-trained 
musician. A point occurs in each verse—which is peculiarly 
happy in the second, where it comes upon the words “ Dear one, 
Oh! dear one, I so dote on thee”—a point that resembles, very 
forcibly, the manner and feeling of Mr. Macfarren, who, we 
believe, and, had we not heard it, should have guessed, was Mr. 
Cheshire’s instructor. 

No. 4 (“She comes in visions fair and bright”) is a very pretty, 
unpretending, and nicely written song to some rather common- 
place words, about “ that same enchanting voice,” whose “ dulcet 
tones’ we have heard of so often during the last quarter of a 
century, and that same “dear bosom,” which is always “fondly 
pressed,” and which always “throbs ” for some one “alone.” Mr, 
Oberthiir’s music is attractive enough to deserve a better fate 
then than that of being wedded to a partner so stale and 
worn. 

In No. 5 (“My Idol Home”) Herr Francesco Berger accom- 
panies a poet with a very peculiar name (Azile E. Terrath) into 
regions quite as familiar as the “fond bosom” which “ throbs ” 
for Mr. Oberthiir, in No. 4—namely, “To distant lands,” 

“*Mid beauties bright and rare—” 

(which we display ina line by itself, that the uncommon novelty 
may be duly appreciated). If the words, however, of “My Idol 
Home” are stale Fitzball, the music of Herr Berger, although, 
let us haste to admit, unexceptionably written, is little better 
than stale Proch or Kiicken ; so that the two combined may 
stand for a symbol of “ Rechauffé.” If, in the multitude of coun- 
cillors there be wisdom, that is no reason why, in the multitude 
of ballads, even Dutch ballads, there should be music. 

Mr. John Holman Andrews’ sacred song, No. 6—“ The Glit- 
tering Grass with Dew-stars bright”—with some very sensible 
and religious poetry, by the Rev. J. Whitehead, and a dedication 
to Miss Mair, of Nightingales, Bucks, is smoothly harmonised, 
and has an inoffensive melody, though somewhat monotonous, in 
consequence of a constantly-recurring figure of three quavers 
and a crotchet, with no relief or contrast. 





No. 1.—“La Cozasa,” Cancion Madrilena. Arranged for the piano- 
forte by T. W. Naumann. 
No, 2.—“La Romana,’ Morgeau Characteristique. 

Berger. 

In No. 1—La Colasa—Mr. T. W. Naumann has turned a 
pag national melody into a neat and brilliant little piece 
a la Henri Herz, with his usual success; although we think that 
the theme itself is sufficiently vigorous and characteristic to 
have been made the basis of something more important, or at 
least of something more ingenoius and of longer breath. 

In No, 2—*La Romana”—Herr Francesco Berger (Op. 15!) 
has not, like Mr. Naumann, followed in the wake of Henri Herz, 
but in that of a man no less popular in another way, namely, 
Sigismund Thalberg, although modestly and briefly at the same 
time, and indeedin such amanner,as to suggest theidea of Thalberg 


Par Francesco 





made easy. The Romana, however, is written with ability, and 
by one who is evidently well acquainted with the pianoforte 
effects of the modern school. The theme, too, upon which Herr 
B. has built his piece is melodious and has character—both 
of which are recommendations. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


InquirEr.— Gaetano Donizeitt, the composer, was born at Bergamo, 
on the 30th of November, 1798, six years later than Rossini. 

P.—Nothing is yet on the tapis ; but “ should anything turn up” 
(as Mr. Micawber says) our correspondent will be early apprised 
of it in The Musical World. 

From Wemar.—Dr. Liset (so we learn from the Neue Wiener 
Musik-Zeitung) is for the present at Berlin, where he directs the 
Jifth concert of the Orchester Verein in the Singacademie. 

rom Berlin the musical Vaninus proceeds to Vienna, for the 
Mozartfest. After which who s prophesy what may be the 
intentions of the chief apostle of the “ Future” art ? 

Apatoisa.—Firstly— Whatever comes from the charming confi- 
dante though unconscious betrayer of the unhappy Druid 
priestess, is “worthy of notice,” and shall receive tt. Second- 
arily—* Payable quarterly in advance—or half-yearly—or 
yearly, at pa Fourthly—We shall do and are doing 
our best to suppress “that fearful Thuggism.” Thirdly, and 
to conclude—We agree with every word in the present letter, 
in past letters, walk in the future letters of our “troublesome 
correspondent,” who we sincerely hope, for reasons intimate to 
ourselves, is a real woman (a young woman and a well- 
favoured), not a mischievous page tn disguise, as a little bird 
insinuated the other day. 
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Tur Atheneum, which is infallible, informs its readers 
that Mr. Sterndale Bennett is positively appointed con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Concerts. Our contemporary 
accompanies the news with certain remarks, which may be 
dpropos to the question, but which, nevertheless, we shall not 

uote. 
. After what has passed we must confess our surprise— 
not that the place should have been offered to Mr. Bennett, 
but that Mr. Bennett should have accepted the place. The 
offer, considering who offered, was not to be wondered at ; but 
the acceptance, considering who accepted, is, to say the least 
of it, very perplexing. However, let that pass. We 
must try (it is hard enough) to believe that the men who 
proposed were as candid as the man who threw himself into 
the breach, and (hero that he was—not to say martyr that 
he may be) did not flinch from the ordeal. Let us do our 
utmost to credit the sincerity of Messrs. Anderson and Co., 
in tendering the office to Mr. Sterndale Bennett, as entirely 
and without reservation as we credit the sincerity of Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett in undertaking it, with all its inevitable 
consequences. We may premise that those who proposed 
risked nothing, while he who entertained the proposition 
thrust himself forward in anything but an enviable light. If 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett makes a failure, as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Concerts, he does neither more nor less than 
peril his status as the most eminent professor of music in 
this country. After what he has done in his time Mr. 
Bennett cannot afford to fail; whereas, Messrs. Anderson 
and Co., having never done anything in their time, except 
mischief, will hardly be supposed to fail in anything they may 
attempt, since to accomplish nothing with a sort of heroic 
insouciance has been their normal condition from the outset. 
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But it is not merely the rank Mr. Bennett holds in the 
profession which must be maintained, at all costs, in this or 
any other new phase of his career; he has to uphold his 
position in the eyes of the musical world, and to guard it 
intact. A less distinguished man might figure as “ No, 2” 
in anything, without detriment ; but Mr. Sterndale Bennett 
is so circumstanced that he cannot, under any possible con- 
ditions, appear inferior to others. For example :—Mr. Costa 
and Herr Richard Wagner, undoubtedly two of the most ex- 
traordinary men of our day, are the immediate predecessors of 
Mr. Bennett in the direction of the Philharmonic Concerts. 
Both may be said to have failed ; but that is nothing, since 
their failures not only sprung from different causes, but 
were, in a very great degree, connected with party feeling. 
Perhaps neither one nor the other was exactly fitted for such 
a post, by reason of deficiencies it is scarcely the place to 
discuss here. But, on the other hand, each had his partisans ; 
and what a furious and indiscriminating, not to say illogical, 
set of partisans may be readily imagined, when we call to 
mind that an oratorio composed by Mr. Costa has been 
placed by his admirers on a level with Elijah (!), while the 
dramatic music of Herr Wagner has enlisted a class of uncom- 
promising disciples, who would fain elevate him to the rank 
of a prophet, prophesying an era in which art is to be per- 
fected, the model of the anticipated perfection being exhi- 
bited in certain odd and decidedly original works, which 
bear his name. Against the influence of two men of this 
curious stamp, Mr. Bennett, who has only distinguished him- 
self in the course of his career as a composer of music depend- 
sing upon its own pure and unaffected beauty for popularity, 
as a first-class pianist and teacher,must combat so well as 
he may. 

The question is, can he succeed—and in such an arena? 
We are inclined to think he cannot, and therefore regret 
that, under the circumstances, he should have consented to 
accept the post of conductor at the Philharmonic Concerts. 

There are many things to militate against Mr. Bennett. 
For instance (among others), it is indisputable that the 
members of the orchestra will not (we don’t say can not) pay 
the requisite attention to any other conductor than Mr. 
Costa—unless it is Mr. Alfred Mellon, whose ascendancy has 
been acquired through a personal intimacy with his brother 
performers of so long date that it almost balances the social 
despotism exercised by the degged composer of Hli. The 
word of the latter is law, and his slightest wish a command. 
This was painfully felt by Herr Wagner, last season. We 
grant that a more unintelligible conductor than the latter 
never entered an orchestra; but he was a man who, no 
matter by what means, had reached an eminence not to be 
despised—an eminence that should have wrested from the 
members of the orchestra a degree of respect and attention, 
which, after the trial of the first concert, was denied him 
altogether. No one can. have forgotten that the first Phil- 
harmonic concert last season went comparatively well under 
the direction of Herr Wagner, while all the others were not 
only disgraceful to the conductor, but in a very far greater 
degree to the players—since who in his senses will deny 
that one half of this ill-going was due, less to the inadequacy 
of the director than to the shameful inattention of the band 
under his direction? We put it with sorrow; but it is 
not the less a fact. Mr. Costa, no doubt, has effected a 
vast deal of good for our orchestras; but, on the 
other hand, it cannot be denied, he has done quite as 
much harm. The very notion that only one orchestra 
is to be obtained, in a city so vast as this metropolis, is 





nothing short of monstrous; and yet, thanks to the autocratic 
sway of Mr. Costa, such is nearly, and but for the annual 
concerts of M. Jullien (who may be fairly called the great 
Seeder of the Costa-orchestra, having been the first to intro- 
duce to London the majority of its most noted members), 
but for M. Jullien (who generally presents his audience in 
the winter with a better orchestra than anybody else in the 
spring), but for M. Jullien, it would be absolutely the case. 
Now this power of Mr. Costa, which in some respects bears 
good fruit, in others is nothing short of disastrous. It is all 
very well for a chef-dorchestre to exercise military discipline ; 
but something more is required, and had this “‘ something 
more” been forthcoming, Mr. Costa would still have been 
directing the Philharmonic Concerts, in spite of Messrs. Card 
and Williams, who, as flute and clarinet, were not up to the 
Eli mark. This “something more” was sought for in Herr 
Richard Wagner ; but, in place of it, something less was got ; 
and thus the man of “the Future ” not only made a “fiasco” 
in the eyes of severe musicians, but in face of the general 
public, which understood no more of his system than Pro- 
fessor Praeger, or the New York Musical Review, its noisiest 
advocates. 

However (“ bref,” as our neighbours say), Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett has to fight against two influences, a legitimate 
influence and an illegitimate influence—against the legiti- 
mate souvenir of Mr. Costa, one of the best conductors, so 
far as beating time goes, in Europe (as The Athenewm says 
well), and against the illegitimate souvenir of Herr Wagner, 
one of the worst (as The Athencewm says better) in every 
conceivable respect. The task, then, is a hard one—a very 
hard one—and more especially a hard one in consequence of 
certain events through means of which Mr. Bennett (as 
some of our readers may remember) was brought forward in 
unpleasant antagonism to Mr.Costa, events that led to 
what they led to, if forgotten by Mr. Anderson and tail, who 
have solicited Mr. Bennett to accept the conductorship 
(which they would never have done had Mr. Costa known 
how to “conduct” himself in the presence of the Queen’s 
“Chapel Master”), so much the better, and if not forgotten 
by Mr. Anderson and tail (who, &c.),so much the worse. Never- 
theless, the task is a hard one, not only for Mr. Bennett, 
but for those who wish well to Mr. Bennett—as we do—and 
who have always protested, &e., &e., &e. 

The Atheneum, in its last number, holds out, as it were, 
a hand of consolation and friendship to Mr. Bennett. But 
doubtless, the composer of the Naiades has read Dawid 
Copperfield, especially those chapters in which Uriah Heep 
professes to be “very umble;” and in that case he can hardly 
forget to remember that the hand of Uriah Heep (who was 
very “umble”) was, although put forth to enact the grasp of 
amity, singularly “cold and clammy,” so much so, that Mr. 
“Copperfull,” as Mrs. Crupp called him, would infinitely 
rather have given his index and thumb to Mrs. Crupp, who 
called him “Mr. Copperfull,” than to Uriah Heep, who 
called him Copperfield, and was “very umble.” Not that 
for one instant we would think of comparing the Atheneum 
to Uriah Heep—not by any manner of means; but that the 
hand held out by the Atheneum considering (“vu”) the 
antecedents of the Atheneum with regard to Mr. Bennett— 
which were, until very lately, rather (s) Heepish)—might reason- 
ably be looked upon by the author of The Wood Nymphs as a 
hand “sinister,” if not precisely “suspect.” Of course Mr. 
Bennett can’t play the pianoforte ; and of course Mr. Bennett 
can’t write an opera to a libretto by—the Atheneum. But all 
this is beside the question—as the inimitable Mr. Thackeray 
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(whoisworth Fielding and Smollett put together) was good and 
wise enough to say)—“ in this Vanity Fair of ours!” That is, 
unless etc. And here we come across one of the 
ancients (not of the very ancients, being only Hugo Grotius) 
who, ina letter to some vir tlustrissimus, exclaims—“ Multum 
me delectat cognita et litteris tuis,” ete.—words which might 
have been written by somebody, whom we are not about to 
mention, to somebody (as Mr. Thackeray might say, if he 
were returned from Yankee Land) “ whom we are not about 
to mention.” 

Nevertheless, what we have advanced is to little or no 
purpose, unless we have succeeded in impressing upon the 
mind of Mr. Sterndale Bennett that he has an extremely 
difficult task to perform. 

Besides—after all—what is the Philharmonic Society, and 
who at the present time cares the half of a straw about it? 
Why—not to mention M. Jullien—Mr. Alfred Mellon has 
shut it up, this Philharmonic, by four times better perform- 
ances at one-fourth the price of admission. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


On Tuesday the “Mendelssohn Night” was repeated, and a 
second time attracted an immense assemblage. The programme 
was precisely as before. 

On Wednesday the first part of the concert was dedicated to 
Mozart, and the phrase “crammed to suffocation” might be 
literally applied to the theatre. Perhaps a denser audience was 
never witnessed in any place of public entertainment. Many 
hundreds were turned away from the doors. It is an ill wind, 
however, which blows nobody good. The rejected of Covent 
Garden sought shelter in Drury Lane, and Mr. E. T. Smith was 
astonished to find the house so well filled. 

The Mozart programme included some of the finest works of 
the composer—viz :—the overture to Zauberflite ; the symphony 
in E flat and the Jupiter symphony, entire ; the grand concerto 
for pianoforte, in E flat; and a “selection” from Don Giovanni. 
The symphonies were well contrasted, the lovely E flat coming 
before the magnificent Jupiter, like Aldeboran rising before the 
sun. The last was the most unexceptionable performance, 
although both symphonies went, for the greater part, admirably 
well. M. Jullien exhibited a thorough knowledge of the 
character of each movement, without which a conductor of 
classical symphonies is only half a conductor—a bdton without 
a soul. To be hypercritical, however, the andante in the 
E flat was taken too slow. The natural flow of this 
exquisite slow movement should be allowed free action. The 
band, too—at least, the second violins—were, for an instant, un- 
steady in the introductory slow movement of the same symphony; 
and this stated, we have done with criticism. The performance 
of the Jupiter was splendid from first to last. In the slow move- 
ment, M. Jullien, in accordance with the intentions of the com- 
poser—which, by the way, are not always consulted in some 
quarters—had the violins muted throughout. The effect was just 
what it should be. The fugued finale was executed in a manner 
that entitled both conductor and players to unqualified praise. 
Nothing more perfect could be imagined than the wind in- 
struments in both symphonies, which were listened to, from begin- 
ing to end, by the vast crowd, not only without a symptom of 
weariness, but with evident and intense interest. The applause 
was incessant and discriminating. 

The concerto for the pianoforte was executed with admirable 
skill by M. Billet, who was loudly applauded at the end. The 
beauties of this concerto are so numerous and striking that the 
dullest ear can hardly fail to be captivated. The band, under 
Mr. Alfred Mellon’s direction, was irreproachable, and the ac- 
companiments and M. Alexander Billet’s playing were worthy 
of each other. Why, however, did not this excellent and un- 
compromising pianist play cadences of his own in the first and 
last movements }—instead of the somewhat insignificant ones of 
John Cramer, which are altogether out of date, although the E 
flat concerto is as fresh and young as ever. 




















Before the concert placards had been posted at the doors 
announcing that Madame Gassier was too indisposed too sing, 
She had been announced for the grand air of the “Queen of 
Night” in the Zauberflte, and “ La ci darem,” with her husband. 
The non-appearance of the favourite prima donna was unfor- 
tunate, but inevitable; and M. Jullien signified in a short 
address to the audience that those who had not seen the placards 
might have their money returned on application, Not one, how- 
ever, seemed disposed to act upon this hint, and the speech was 
followed by loud plaudits, ’ 

In the Zauberflite an ophicleide was added, to which we had 
less objection than we might have had but for the soft and pure 
tone of Mr. Hughes, which mixes so admirably with the other 
wind instruments. It was remarked that the first three pieces 
—the overture, the concerto, and the first symphony—were all 
in E flat, 

The “Beethoven Night” is announced for Monday next. 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first performance of the tenth season was given on 
Monday night, at the Hanover Square Rooms. The following 
was the programme :— 








PART I. 
Symphony, Letter R.  ... see see nee Haydn. 
Sak Beis “‘Wanderer’s Nachtlied ” Kuhlau, 
are Songs 2 «Norman’sSong” ... «.. Kiicken, 
Overture, Egmont fs ase ava, es Beethoven. 
PART II, 
Concerto in E flat, for pianoforte .., .. 8. W. Waley. 
Songs Pe Per me Ue rer .. B. Pauer. 
Pur Sones “ Raslose’ Liebe” oye ooh. Sabie 
art ©ongs Q “Der Frohé Wandermann” ,.. Mendelssohn. 
Overture, Les Diamans de la Couronne .,, Auber. 


Haydn’s symphony was a good beginning. Making some 
allowance, it was played exceedingly well. We are sorry we 
cannot say as much for Beethoven’s overture, the performance of 
which, in fact, was quite unworthy even of amateurs. All 
Mr. Henry Leslie, the conductor, could do to keep the band 
together, was fruitless. The overture should have been reserved 
until, by repeated rehearsals, the band had become more 
familiar with it. On the other hand, Auber’s elegant overture 
went far better, and the gentlemen of the wind band got 
over the difficulties it presented with commendable success. 

The concerto of W. 8. Waley was composed expressly for the 
amateurs, and performed for the first time. Unlike most 
modern composers, Mr. Waley has not been influenced by 
Mendelssohn, He rather seems to avoid him, for good or bad 
we do not pretend to say. The concerto in E flat is old 
fashioned in style, and shows the predilection of the writer 
for Haydn and Dussek, ete. It is, however, a highly creditable 
work, apparently written with great earnestness, and gives 
indication that even better things may be expected to come from 
the same pen. Mr. Waley was apparently nervous when he sat 
down to play, but, an experienced pianist, he soon recovered his 
self-possession. ‘This performance would have been all the 
better if it had not been occasionally so much hurried; but, 
on the whole, it was as masterly and effective as the composition. 
Mr. Waley’s success was triumphant. 

The vocal music was allotted to Mad. Pauer and the members 
of the London Deutsche Manner-Chor, a society of amateurs 
under the direction of Herr Pauer. The lady sang the two 
German lieder with nice feeling; and the Amateur Chorus, 
excepting that they were not always strictly in tune, was 
effective in the part-songs, more especially in that of Kiicken— 
by no means the best—which was encored. 

Mr. Henry Leslie took the greatest possible pains in directip 
the band, and proved himself” an experienced and able general. 
He must, however, display more authority, and establish a 
regular system of drilling, if he would aim at achieving some- 
thing more satisfactory than the performance of Monday night. 

Mdlle. Angelina, who made so decided a hit last season in 
Mendelssohn's second concerto for the pianoforte, is announced 
to play Mr. Sterndale Bennett's fourth concerto, in F minor, at 
the next concert, 
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As some of our readers may be curious about the constitution 
of the amateur band, we append a list of the members :— 

First Violins: Alex. F. Ashton, Edmund Banbury, John Cazenove, 
Louis D’Egville, A. H. Dendy, E. Z. Dresden, George Goodbody, John 
Haythorne, Henry B. Heath, St. Vincent Jervis, Alexander J. Leslie, 
Augustus Mendes, John Merlin, John D. Paule, Irving Rougemont, 
Charles ‘Sparrow, E. B. Squire, Rev. W. Crole Wyndham, Henry Bua- 
GROVE. Second Violins: Arthur J. Bushby, Albert Cohen, Lionel 
Cohen, Douglas Pitt Gamble, Charles Grainger, F. G. Holbrooke, 
F, BR. Hopgood, G. J. Hossack, Richard Hughes, Henry Ivemey, John 
Mackey, Edward Manson, Major-General Moody, Major Edward Neville, 
Charles Plowden, 8. B. Robertson, Capt. J. St. Aubyn, Albert Sande- 
man, J, C, Sim, Wirt1am BraGrove. Violas: Willett L. Adye, 
Henry Cazenove, Davis Cooper, John Foster, John Leslie, Capt. E. J. 
Ottley, Gilbert Stephens, Jesse Williams, RicoarD BiaGgrove, R. Crz- 
MENTI. Violoncelli: Thomas Church, Thomas Cobb, B. Dobree, jun., 
Lord G. Fitzgerald, William Hughes, Ernest Lausseure, Sir W. C. Med- 
licott, Bart., J. B. Morris, Admiral O’Brien, Lieut.-Col. P. Paget, 
A. M. Rougemont, John R. L, Walmisley, Horatio Curpp. Contra- 
bassi: Nicholas Hanhart, P. Benson Maxwell, Val. Morris, Rey. Dr. 
Rowden, P. J. Salamons, William Winsor, Jamzs HowrE.t, GrorGE 
Mount, Freprerick Pratrren. Piccolo: Speneer Curtis. Flutes: 
Graham Browne, G. H. Smith. Odoe: Alfred A. Pollock, Thomas 
Selby. Clarinets : C. Boost, Egerton Cutler. Bassoons: F. BAUMANN, 
James Syetiinc. Horns: Cuartes Harper, F. H. P. Wetherall, 
B, Stanpen, J. R. Mc. Donnell. Oornet-a-pistons: H. E. Tatham, 
George Burchett. Trumpets: —— Zxiss, A. S. Oliver Massey. Trom- 
bones: W. Wairtaker, W. Kerautiry, W. Wintersotrom. Drums: 
W. Goopwin. 

By the names in capitals it will be remarked that there are, 
in all, eighteen professional players in the orchestra. The 
constituted pianists of the Amateur Musical Society are Malle. 
Angelina, Miss Poland, Mr. T. B. Christian, and Mr. 8. W. 
Waley. The committee of management are as follows :— 

Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Mr. Bonamy Dobree, jun. Colonel F. W. 
Hamilton, Mr. Edward Jekyll, Mr. Henry Leslie, Mr. Augustus Oliver 
Massey, Lieut.-Col, Patrick Paget, Mr. Alfred A. Pollock, Mr. Henry 
E. Tatham and Mr. W. 8, Waley. Zreasurer, Mr. Lindsay Antro- 
bus; Auditors, Mr. John D. Pawle, and Mr, Charles Sparrow; Manager 
of the Orchestra, Mr. Val. Morris. 

The society is, we understand, flourishing. The audience on 
Monday night was one of the most fashionable and numerous 
we have ever seen at the Amateur performances, 


DRAMATIC, 

Orymupic.—A_ translation of the French piece, Une Montre 
Perdue—produced at the Vaudeville in Paris some months since 
—was brought out on Monday night, under the title of Five 
Pounds Reward. Mr. Robson sustained the principal personage 
and achieved one of his greatest triumphs. The difficulty he 
had to contend against was by no means small, as his powers 
were restricted to a particular phase of the passions. This very 
concentration, however, served only, as the Zimes remarked, “ to 
develope the surpassing genius of the actor.” Mr. Robson’s per- 
formance created an impression more akin to that of a tragedian 
than of a comedian, so “terribly in earnest” was he in his new 
part of Mr. Bostlethwaite. The dramatic world has received a 
new stimulant, and the Olympic is, for the moment, the most 
fortunate theatre in London. 

Haymarket.—Mr. Buckstone has returned, after a provincial 
tournée of six weeks, and brought back with him the Spanish 
dancers. He appeared on Monday night as Marplot in the 
Busy Body, and was warmly received. Mad. Perea Nena and 
her satellites danced some of their most popular pas de 
caractere with their usual success. We must not forget the 
fascinating Miss Blanche Fane, who is more than ever fasci- 
nating in The Little Treasure. The attendance was more nume- 
rous and fashionable than it has been for some weeks. 

Avetput,—Mr, Webster reappeared after an absence of some 
weeks in Janet Pride, and was received with marked favour by 
a crowded audience. Mr. Oxenford’s “screaming” farce, Twice 
Killed, has been revived for Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, who have 
appeared in their original parts with immense success, 








Bremen.—Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has been given with 
great success, 





ALBERT SMITH’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


Axzert Suitu has not discovered the perpetual motion, but he 
has found out a secret apparently of as great value, He has 
bestowed enduring life on the most transitory of sublunary 
things—public amusement. He has fixed the evanescent, made 
solid the vapoury, and converted the old into the new. He is 
emphatically the man of “the day,” and “the day” knows how 
to appreciate the man. It is easier to say what Albert Smith 
is than what he is not. Heis the Proteus of caterers—the 
Briareus who presents to his friends one hundred hands filled 
each with one hundred good things—the alchymist who trans- 
mutes the vulgar metals into gold—the magician, who, with a 
word or gesture, sways the multitude. It is all very well to say 
that Albert Smith owes his name and reputation to Mont Blanc. 
What is Mont Blanc that the world should be so busy about it ? 
A towering hill with a snowy crest—an earthy protrusion, jagged, 
deformed, and monstrous—a lonely monarch among desolate 
mountains, with cheeks pale and eyes bleared, like a Czar whose 
solitude is a despotism aad whose despotism is a solitude—a 
corpse with its face wrapped for ever in a shroud! Strip the 
whole mountain of his icebergs, his avalanches, and his inaccessi- 
bility, and what becomes of him? The icebergs are not seen at 
all times, and, when seen, not always fantastic ; the avalanches 
are dependant, at least for their terror, on their falling ; and the 
inaccessibility has past from a bye-word. Boys have reduced the 

roportions of the Alp-Titan, and terror has fled from his scalp. 
No one now can pride himself upon ascending Mont Blane. That 
which is_of every-day occurrence fuils to excite, since what is 
new can alone stimulate curiosity. It requires something more 
than common-place to “ create” an interest. 

There is no greater proof of Albert Smith’s powers than the 
fact, that when, to all appearance, Mont Blanc has lost its charm 
and wonder, his entertainment still remains as attractive as be- 
fore. The “ Ascent of Mont Blanc” does not depend on the 
interest attached to the mountain, or the dangers involved in 
the climbing. The real attraction belongs to the lecturer, who, 
in the fidelity of his description, the vivacity of his narrative, the 
quaint and felicitous changes from grave to gay, by genial 
humour, kindly feeling, self-possession, and untiring spirit, 
brings before the public an entertainment of the rarest and most 
fascinating nature. 

The “Ascent,” revived on Monday night for the opening of the 
season, offers but a slight variation from the original. Some in- 
teresting additions, however, have been made to the introductory 
part, and to that which follows the “ Ascent ” and “ Descent” of 
the mountain. To the series of Rhine tableaux has been added 
a view of Heidelburg (a vivid and faithful sketch from the pencil 
of Mr. W. H. Beverley), of which we have in the lecture a 
graphic description, while the Paris Exposition constitutes an 
admirable climax. Here Mr. Albert Smith is on genial ground, 
and displays to admirable advantage the buoyancy and {fertility 
of his imagination, to say nothing of his acquaintance de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis. Nothing can be happier, indeed, than 
his delineations and his anecdotes, which are racier than ever, 

In fine, Albert Smith—or, as the Times felicitously denominates 
him, “Albertus Maximus”—has achieved a new triumph with a 
three-year entertainment, a triumph likely as the others to 
endure, if we may judge from the crowds that have filled 
the Egyptian Hall since Monday. 





Mapame Anaies Forrunt, the young Spanish singer, who 
may be remembered at some of the London concerts, two years 
ago, has appeared in Lucia at the Canobbiana, Milan, with great 


success, and was recalled several times. 

Mapame Jutienne Deseay, so well known to the visitors of 
the Royal Italian Opera two seasons ago, by her performance in 
Les Martyrs, has made her appearance at the Theatre Du Lycée, 
at Barcelona, as the heroine in Verdi’s Zrovatore, with the 
utmost success, 

Perira, the well-known dancer, is gone to Milan, where, 
during his congé of three months, he is engaged as maitre de 
ballet and principal dancer. 

Hampurcu.—Herr Carl Formes is engaged for four months, 
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AMALIA FERRARIS, ET CETERA.—This one danseuse, who 
will be remembered by the patrons of Mr. Lumley at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, is engaged for the approaching Carnival 
Season at Rome. Another young and clever dancer, whose 

intes will not have been forgotten by the patrons of Mr. 
hin at Drury Lane, Madlle. Sophie Fuoco, is performing 
at Leghorn in a ballet called The Daughter of the Bandit. 
Yet other dancers, who will not be unrecalled by the patrons 
of Mr. Lumley, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and those of Mr. 
Delafield at the Royal Italian Opera, respectively, viz., M. 
St. Leon, and Madlle. Fleuris of the high shoulders, are per- 
forming at the Lisbon theatre in a ballet called Sataniella, 
which is not the production, as the Lisbon papers state, 
of M. St Leon, but of M. Taglioni, who composed it (to music 
by Sig. Pugni) at Her Majesty’s Theatre, for Carlotta Grisi, 
under the title of Les Métamorphoses, and afterwards produced 
it, with some necessary modifications, for his daughter Marie 
of the Chinese eyes, at Berlin and Vienna, under the new 
name of Sataniella. If M. St. Leon wished to elude detection, 
he should again have altered the name to Diavolettina, or 
Diabletina, or some thing to the same purport. 

Mrs. MacnamaAra.—A Benefit is announced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, for Tuesday, the 18th iust., in aid of Mrs. Macnamara, a 
well known and much respected actress, many years of the 
Olympic and Lyceum Theatres. The object of Messrs. A. Arce- 
dekne and Markwell, who have undertaken the entire manage- 
ment, is to realise a sufficient sum to purchase Mrs. Macnamara 
a life annuity. She is very old, though, till recently, unfailing 
in the performance of her professional duties. In addition to 
the Haymarket Company, (the Spanish Dancers included,) the 
following artists have generously given their valuable assistance 
on the occasion:—Messrs. James Anderson, Leigh Murray, 
Buckstone and Charles Mathews—Mesdames Cushman, Leigh 
Murray, Rosina Wright, and Miss Elsworthy, (the heroine of the 
well known play of the Worthern Star). i. few evenings after- 
wards another entertainment will be given, in aid of Mdlle. 
Julie, (and her family) who was nearly burnt to death when lately 
engaged in her professional duties, at the Plymouth Theatre. 
Messrs. Markwell and Willert Beaie have been nominated 
Honorary Secretaries, by the Committee. 

Mapame Carapori has returned to London from Lisbon, 
where she has been singing in Italian opera. Owing to the 
inefficiency of the company, the opera was quite unsuccessful, 
and the season was brought to an abrupt termination. Several 
of the singers were obliged to quit Lisbon minus their salaries. 
Others were tempted to remain with the promise of being paid, 
and of a new engagement on half terms. 

Miss Dotry’s Sorrtes Musicates.—The first of Miss Dolby’s 
two Chamber Performances was given on Thursday evening, at 
her residence in Hinde-street, Manchester-square. The concert 
opened with Hummel’s trio, in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, executed by Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Blagrove, 
and Lucas. The other important instrumental piece was Beet- 
hoven’s duet in F major, for pianoforte and violoncello, by 
Messrs. Sterndale Bennett and Lucas. Both performances were 
admirable. We have seldom heard Mr. Bennett in finer play. 
The duet was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. Nor must we 
omit the charming little fantasia of Mendelssohn on the “ Last 
Rose of Summer,” so charmingly played by the same pianist. 
The vocal music was shared by Miss Dolby, Miss Amy Dolby, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Tennant, and Mr. George Dolby. Miss Dolby 
sang the aria, “Cangio d’aspetto, from Hindel’s Admetus ; two 
clever songs by Herr Liiders, “ L’Emigré Irlandais” and “Si 
vous aimez;” and a new ballad called “ When Stars are in the 
quiet Sky ;” besides taking part in a duet, a trio, and a quartet. 
In all these she exhibited the pure style and fine quality of 
voice which have long placed her in the foremost rank of English 
singers, Miss Amy Dolby also introduced a specimen from 
Hindel—the song from Solomon, “ With thee the unsheltered 
Moor,” and sang an old English melody—the first sweetly, the 
last pleasantly. Spohr’s duet, “Fairest Maiden,” was nicely 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, the gentleman displaying a 
tenor voice of agreeable quality. Mr. Blagrove played a violin 
solo by Vieuxtemps, and Mr. George Russell accompanied. 








Mapame Boreut-Mamo, of the Italiens—who now, we suppose 
must be called “that celebrated singer ” (contralto)—is engaged 
at the Grand-Opéra in Paris for three years. When the season 
of Italian Opera is terminated, she will leave immediately to 
fulfil an engagement at Vienna, after which she will make her 
début at the Grand Opéra in the Rue Lepelletier, as Fides in the 
Prophéte of Meyerbeer. She will also “create ” the heroines in 
oT and La Reine de Chypre. Her engagement begins 
in July. 

Eyre Arms, St. Joun’s Woop.—The first of the annual series of 
Subscription Concerts, under the direction of Mr. George Forbes, took 
place at the Eyre Arms Concert Room, on Tuesday evening. The prin- 
cipal performers were Mdme. and Mdlle. Rudersdorff, Signori Albicini 
and Nappi, as vocalists, Herr;Deichmann (violin), M. Paque (violoncello), 
and Mr. Forbes (pianoforte), as instrumentalists. There were several 
encores during the evening, and the performance gave satisfaction to the 
audience, which was very numerous. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Bricuton.—The last quartet concert of the season took place 
on Monday evening. The features of the programme were 
Beethoven's quartet in C minor, capitally played by Messrs. 
Sainton, Blagrove, W. Blagrove, and Paque, and a pianoforte 
quartet of Mendelssohn, in which Herr Kuhe was the pianist. 
There was a numerous audience. M. Edouard de Paris gave a 
matinée musicale at his residence on Tuesday, assisted by Miss 
Sloman, Herr Bonn, Mr. H. Blagrove, M. Paque, and several of 
his pupils, 

BirMincHaM.—(From a Correspondent.)\—The first soirée 
musicale of Mr. F, E. Bache and Herr Deichmann took place at 
Dee’s Royal Assembly Rooms on Thursday evening. The at- 
tendance was large. Mr. Bache made his first public appearance 
in Birmingham. He performed in Beethoven’s trio in E flat, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violas, with Herr Deichmann and M, 
Paque ; Mendelssohn’s sonata, in B flat, Op. 45, for pianoforte 
and violoncello, with M. Paque; two Lieder ohne Worte, of the 
same composer; Thalberg’s Jarantella ; and a duet for violin 
and pianoforte with Herr Deichman, pupil of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s. Mr. Bache has caught some of the excellencies of his 
master. His mechanism is good, his taste pure, and his power 
by no means inconsiderable. He was most successful in Beet- 
hoven’s trio, although his execution of the Tarantella of Thalberg 
showed him a proficient in another school. Altogether his début 
was most successful. Herr Deichmann and M. Paque also ap- 
peared in Birmingham for the first time, and both were well 
received. Miss Mahla Homer varied the entertainment with 
several vocal pieces. 

Lrrps.—Mr. Spark has undertaken to continue the “ People’s 
Concerts” at the Music Hall on his own responsibility. The 
attendance, at the first, was not very encouraging. The prin- 
cipal performers were Miss Dobson, Miss Freeman, and Mr. 
Delavanti, vocalists ; instrumentalists, Mr. Willey (violin) and 
Mr. Spark(pianoforte). The chorus were very effective in Bach’s 
choral, “ There is a calm,” and the solo singers merited the ap- 
plause and the encores they received. The Leeds’ Musical 
Union gave the third concert in the Music Hall last week. 
The artists were Mad. Clara Novello, Miss Messent, Master 
Napoléon, Herr Reichardt, Mr. Land, Signori Sivori and 
Piatti, Mr. Pew, and Mr. Bowling. 

MANcHESTER.—The last Monday evening concert was composed of 
sacred music, the choruses being given by the members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The first part consisted of a selection from Samson, 
the second from The Messiah, The Creation, and Elijah. The choral 
body, numbering nearly forty voices, backed by the organ played by Mr. 
Henry Walker, conductor of the society, was found powerful enough to 
do justice to the music. The principal singers were Miss Whitham, 
Mrs, Winterbottom, Mr. Perring, and Mr. Craig.—In the second part, 
Miss Whitham was encored in the air, “From mighty kings,” Judas 
Maccabeus; and Mr. Perring was effective in the air from Hlijah, “ If 
with all your hearts.” The concert terminated with “The heavens are 
telling.” 

Baapyvoxp.—On Thursday evening week, a concert was gtven in St. 
George’s Hall. The artistes were Madame Clara Novello, Miss Messent, 
Herr Reichardt, Signor Sivori (violin), Signor Piatti (violoncello,) Arthur 
Napoléon (pianoforte), and Mr, Land (conductor.) 
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Lreps.—The Leeds Musical Union gave its Third Dress 
Concert in the music Hall, on Friday evening (the 30th ult). 
The singers were Madame Clara Novello, Miss Messent, 
Herr Reichardt, Signors Sivori, Piatti, Mr. Land, and Master 
Arthur Napoleon. 

CoALBROOKDALE.—Miss Darby, one of the proprietors of the 
Coalbrookdale Works, has presented to the music class of the 
Literary and Scientific Institution a semi-grand pianoforte, value 
fifty guineas. By way of inaugurating the instrument, the mem- 
bersgave a concert, which was numerously attended. Mr.Charles 
Roden conducted the concert,and Master Theophilus Watkiss pre- 
sided at the pianoforte. The other performers, all, we believe, in 
the employ of the Coalbrookdale Works, were Messrs. W. Walker, 
H. Bradburn (violins), Mr. W. Bradburn (violoncello), Mr. Baily 
(double-bass), Mr. G. Aston (flute), and Mr. H. Griffiths (cornet). 
The vocalists were Messrs. John Evans, Paul Elwell, Isaiah and 
George Jones. 

HvpDpERSFIELD.—Mr. Dean ‘played on a new organ, purchased for the 
Highfield Chapel, one evening last week. The instrument appeared to 
satisfy the audience assembled to hear it. Several choruses were sung 
during the evening, after which a subscription was opened, and 
£23 16s. 8d. realized—sufficient, as Mr. Sykes admitted, to pay the 
balance due for building the instrument. 

UxsRipGE.—(From a Correspondent.)—The Uxbridge Choral Society 
gave a concert on Monday evening, the 26th ult., for the purpose of 
purchasing a pianoforte for the special use of the society. In addition to 
the members, the services of the Misses Walls from London, and a violin- 
ist, pupil of M. Sainton (Mr. W. A. Sondes), were retained. The young 
ladies obtained several encores. Mr. Sondes played De Beriot’s Tremolo, 
and a duet for violin and pianoforte with Mr. J 8. Birch, who also 
officiated as conductor and accompanyist. The execution of the choral 
pieces was creditable to the members of the Society. 

GLoucester.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The third con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society was more fully attended than 
either of the previous ones, many persons being unable to find 
seats. The programme (with vocal music for the first time since 
the existence of the Society) was as follows :— 

Overture, La Gazza Ladra—Rossini. Symphony No. 1 in C—Beeth- 
oven. Quintett, “The Woods” — Mendelssohn. Polka, “ Bride’s” — 
D’ Albert. Overture, La Dame Blanche—Boieldieu, Symphony, No. 4 
—Mozart.—Duet, “The Elfin’s Call.” Quadrille, “ Como” —D’ Albert. 


The execution of the Beethoven Symphony was very unequal, 
indeed, in many parts, rather slovenly. The most noticeable 
feature of the evening was the Symphony of Mozart, which, 
as it had been oftener rehearsed, was creditable. The second 
movement, especially, was well given, although the last 
amounted to something like a scramble. Both vocal pieces 
were encored. You know we are famous for encoring in Glou- 
cester—the Music Meeting Concerts to wit. The number of 
subscribers is steadily on the increase, and, in a short time, I 
fancy, the new premises will hardly be found sufficiently large 
to accommodate the audiences. 

To judge from the number of gentlemen who have accepted 
the office of stewards for the Triennial Meeting of the Choirs in 
1856, the prospects are encouraging. The list is by far the largest 
that ever appeared at Gloucester, Worcester, or Hereford. A 
general meeting of the stewards was held last week, when, in 
addition to the names published in the Musical World, Sept. 1st, 
the following were proposed and accepted for the responsible 
office :—Edmund Hopkinson, Esq., John Rolt, Esq., Q.C., John 
Fortescue Brickdale, Esq., Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, M.P., the 
Rev. Canon Banks, the Rev. G. D. Bourne, the Rev. R. W. Hip- 
pesley, and the Rev. E. F. Witts. Thos. Holt, Esq., (registrar of 
the diocese,) is appointed treasurer, and that most indefatigable 
of honorary secretaries, James Henry Brown, again kindly gives 
his valuable services to the interest of the Festival. The con- 
ductor, of course, will be Mr. Amott, while eight of the most 
active stewards have undertaken the whole affair. The date is 
not yet decided, but it will most probably be either the latter 
end of August or the beginning of Reatilien. 

Hampurcu.—Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor is in re- 
hearsal. Herr Carl Formes is expected every day. 

Macpesurc.—Herr von, D, Osten has been giving concerts 
here with great success. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

THE season of 1855 has been fatal to every kind of concert, 
vocal or instrumenta]. It has ended as it began. On Sunday 
last a monster concert was advertised “par ordre,” at the Palace 
of Industry. Enormous placards, some four yards square, were 
we in every direction, and announced the tidings to the 

arisian world. Upwards of 4,500 singers were to take part 
in this musical féte, and to march, banner in front, to the 
Industrial Palace. The following societies were furnished by 
the capital; L’Orphéon, of Paris, Les Enfants, of La 
Parisienne, Les Enfants of the Seine, La Chorale de L’Odéon, Les 
Enfants de Choisy-le-Roi, L’Orphéon of Nogent, Les Tyrolwens, 
Les Enfants de Galin (Chapelle-Saint-Denis), L’Orphéon de 

Vaugirard, and L’Orphéon de Vanves. From the provinces came 
the choral societies of Strasbourg, Lille, Arras, Douai, Roubaix, 
Valenciennes, Boulogne, Colmar, Jura, Déle, Bar-le-Duc, Dieppe, 
Elbeuf, Troys, Sens, Poitiers, Orleans, Versailles, Saint-Germain, 
Meaux, Sévres, Montereaux, Nemours, and many others. 
Finally, from Belgium came the Les Echos d’Outre-Meuse, Les 
Amis Réunis, of Liége ; La Société d’Orphée, La Société Lyrique, 
and L’Harmonie, from Mons ; La Société des Etudiants, and La 
Société d’Orphée, of Ghent; La Societé Royale, les Cheurs and 
La Société des Chant, from Bruges; L’ Union Chorale, of Brussels ; 
La Société Chorale of Namur; and Les Echos de L’Escaut, 
of Antwerp. 

M. Berlioz was dethroned to make way for M.M. Gounod and 
Delaporte, as joint conductors, and four military bands, supplied 
with all M. Saxe’s latest and most formidable inventions in the 
way of brass instruments, were destined to accompany this 
truly monster chorus. The following was the programme :— 

God save the Queen. 

Chorus, “ Saint Hubert”... ... 
Chorus, “ La Muette ” ; 
Le vin des Gaulois_ .., 

Aux armes ... eee 

La Retraite ... 0 «. 

O Salutaris... iia Dugué. 

Vive ?Empereur... ... ee ws ~=— GFounod. 

This programme formed a marked contrast with that put 
forth by M. Berlioz: and M.M. Gounod, Clapisson, and Laurent 
de Rillé made but sorry substitutes for Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Rossini. The tickets were seven francs each, and the concert 
was announced for half-past one. Most of the provincial and 
Belgian societies arrived on Thursday and Friday, in order to be 
in time for the rehearsal on Saturday. At the very outset, how- 
ever, a dispute arose between the promoters of the concert and 
the Belgian societies. These latter demanded that their expenses 
should be paid, which was reasonable enough, seeing they were 
not to share in the receipts. This was met, however, with a 
direct refusal, which led toa lively discussion, and eventually to 
a most unpleasant wrangle. The consequence was that many 
of the Belgian choirs refused to attend either vehearsals or 
concert. 

About one o’clock the public began to arrive, and at the hour 
appointed, half past one—the audience numbered some 10 or 
12,000. The day was foggy, raw, and bitterly cold: the building 
comfortless, and the thermometer inside very little above freez- 
ing point. It was announced that the King of Sardinia, in 
company with the Emperor and Prince Napoleon, would honour 
the concert with his presence, but unfortunately his Sardinian 
Majesty had chosen the same day for the reception of the 
corps diplomatique. Whether it was that the diplomatists 
were more than usually prosy, or that the King dreaded 
the effect of M. Clapisson’s music, the result was most 
unpleasant for the public. Two o'clock sounded and no 
royal or imperial majesties appeared. Point de roi, point de 
concert, seemed M. Gounod’s idea, for he gave no sign of 
commencing.—The “audience ”—guast lucus a non luc 
having nothing whereto to listen, began making noises on their 
own account, more significant than pleasant. At length M. 
Gounod favoured them with his own cantata, “ Vive ’Empereur.” 
Its effect was extraordinary, and for nearly an hour no further 
sound was heard from the audience, who evidently dreaded lest 


Laurent de Rillé. 
Auber. 

Gounod. 
Clapisson. 
Laurent de Rillé. 
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the conductor should accept it as a signal, and favour them with 
a repetition of what they had just endured, Three o’clock came, 
and still the concert was uncommenced. A few minutes after- 
wards, however, the imperial party arrived, and took their seats 
while “Vive l’Empereur” was repeated. They seemed to feel 
the icy cold of the interior, and shortly after their arrival the 
Emperor whispered to the King, who immediately put on his hat, 
as did also the Prince Napoleon. The concert began, and proved 
a most entire failure. Auber’s lovely chorus met with an encore, 
and was the only thing that in any degree thawed the ice of the 
audience. The imperial party left at four, and choristers, bands, 
and public soon afterwards dispersed. 

The Vrovatore has been given at the Italiens with great 
and well-deserved success. Mario was the Z’rovatore, and on 
the first night of his performance many of the audience seemed 
disappointed that he would not strain his voice like Baucardé, 
and compete with the anvils, bells, &c., which play so prominent 
a part in the opera. His success was therefore somewhat unde- 
cided. On further reflection, however, the public evidently con- 
cluded that he was in the right, and that such a lovely and 
cultivated organ as he possesses, wherewith to interpret the 
music of Mozart, Rossini, and Meyerbeer, should not be sacri- 
ficed at that shrine which has (according to Madame Jenny Lind) 
been the ruin of lalf the voices of Young Italy. On the second 
night he achieved an undeniable triumph, and was recalled 
after the “ Miserere,” and twice at the conclusion of the opera. 
Madame Borghi-Mamo confirmed and strengthened the favour- 
able impression caused by her performance of Azucena last 
year. Her singing was admirable, particularly in the recitative 
of the second act; and in the prison scene she met with loud and 
well-won applause. Madame Penco—for whom the part of 
Leonora was originally written—was effective, and Signor Gra- 
ziani displayed his fine voice to advantage, though he is getting 
too much into the habit of singing loud. 

Roger is engaged for a term of four years at the Opera. This 
engagement is most satisfactory, for Roger is unquestionably the 
only good tenor at present on the French stage. He has accepted 
the principal part in Signor Biletta’s new opera, La Jose de 
Florence, which is now in rehearsal. 

I fear that next month will be the last that Mdlle. Cruvelli 
will remain on the stage. Nothing can exceed the liberal offers 
made by M. Crosnier, and every inducement is held out in the 
hope of retaining so rare a prima donna. Every offer, however, 
has hitherto been steadily declined, and I believe Mdlle. Cru- 
velli’s determination is fixed and unalterable. 

Mr. Lumley is in Paris, and, from what I hear, is actively 
employed, about what I have not heard. 








FOREIGN. 

Paris.—Ernst, who has been some time in Paris, has left for 
Dijon, where he has announced a concert at the theatre. This 
will be the first appearance of the celebrated violinist in the de- 
partment of the Cote-d’Or. Schulhoff, the pianist, has just arrived. 
Of the operas there is something to say. The Vépres Siciliennes 
at the Grand, and the Etoile du Nord at the Comique, soberly 
varied by M. Adam’s Houssard de Berchine, as the phrase goes, 
“ font lez frais!” On the 10th instant—en attendant, Manon 
UEscaut of Scribe and Auber, with the long expected apparition 
of Marie Cabel in the fashionable part of the Boulevards—it 
is expected that a new three-act opera, the music by M. Massé, 
called Les Saisons, the chief part in which is entrusted to Mad. 
Ugalde, will be produced. An operetta in one-act, by M. Gevaert, 
entitled Le Revenant, is also on the tapis. Meanwhile Madlle. 
Henrion, a pupil of the Conservatoire, has appeared three times 
as Angéle in Le Domino Noir with success. 

The Emperor and the King of Sardinia went to the Opera on 
Monday, to admire and applaud the charming Carolina Rosati, 
in the ballet of Jovita, and'on the Sunday previous an extra per- 
formance was given of the evergreen Robert le Diabie, which can 
count almost as many public representations as the immortal 

Ascent” of Albert Smith (Albertus Maximus). 

At the Italian Opera, Mad. Frezzolini, having signed a new 
engagement, will shortly make her rentrée. The public “will 














know will” (saura gré) to M. Calzado, the manager, who also has 
in hand a new semi-serious opera, by one Pedrotti, called La 
Fiorina, for Mad. Penco, Signori Carrion, Everadi, ete. It is also 
pleasant to relate that Mdlle. Boccabadati is restored to health, 
and will appear incessamment in the Sonnambula, and, moreover, 
with Mesdms, Penco and Borghi-Mamo, will help the public to a 
new hearing of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto. (Why not the 
opera of the same master, for which Rossini expresses so great an 
admiration to the confabulatory Ferdinand Hiller—Le Trame 
Deluse.) But this is not all. Verdi’s still unknown, on this side 
of the Alps, Zraviata (the Dame aux Camélias) is in preparation, 
and, to conclude, the world will at last be made acquainted with 
the Don Bucefalo of that same Cagnoni from whose pen a miser- 
able Cavatina was wont to be sung at the festivals by Madame 
Clara Novello—since this opera “they mount equally” (On 
monte également). 

There is no end of new operas. M. Adolph Acam has already 
put his well-worn nibs to music-paper, in the shape of another 
two-act opera (the hundredth-and-what) for the renirée of Mdlle. 
Meillet, the Zibretto whereof is the work of those inexhaustible 
seribes (not Scribe) MM. Leuven and De Beauplan. When 
will Monsieur Adam imitate his great friend Rossini, have 
an attack of the nerves, and present his pen to the Jews? 
At the Théitre-Lyrique, M. Hermann Léon, the bass 
singer, well-known at the Opéra-Comique, is engaged. ‘fhe 
changing and chopping about from the Temple to the Feydeau 
is perfectly bewildering ; everybody seems to be going from 
everywhere to everywhere, and all to no purpose. 

Vienna.—The Etoile du Nord is to be produced after all. 
Malle. Wildauer, the weil known Court singer, has resigned her 
part of Catherine, in consequence of indisposition, to Mdlle, 
Liebhardt. Herren Steger and Beck, the bawling tenor and the 
roaring bass, who were also indisposed (every body was indis- 
posed) are now disposed, and the rehearsals are going on 
assiduously, under the superintendance of Meyerbeer. M. 
Hellmesberger, the fidler and composer, has returned from Paris, 
rayonnant with the blunders he and his companions have com- 
mitted as art-judges in the Paris Exposition. The advent of 
Joseph Joachim is expected immediately. 

Vienna.—On the next anniversary of Mozart’s death (the 5th 
inst.), a monument will be erected by the Pyrman, 2 authorities 
of this capital, in honour of the great master, over his last resting 
place, which, it would appear, has been discovered. A sharp 
controversy is being carried on between Herr von Lucan and 
Herr F. Gléggl, both of whom claim the merit of the discovery. 

Beruix.—At the Royal Opera House, Herr Dorn’s opera, Die 
Niebelungen has been revived, with Madlle. Johanna Wagner as 
Brunhilde, her original part. Great activity still prevails in the 
world of concerts. At the last one given by Herr Joachim and 
Mad. Clara Schumann, the programme was particularly attrac- 
tive. containing specimens of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
most admirably interpreted by Herr Joachim. Mad. Clara 
Schumann performed Beethoven’s sonata,“Les Adieux, l’Absence, 
et le Retour,” the scherzo capriccio in F, by Mendelssohn, and a 
“ Jagdund Schlummerlied,” by Schumann. Mad. Meklenburg 
diversified the purely instrumental character of the concert, by 
singing the first air from Jphigenia in Tauris. The second 
quartette—Versammlung of Herren Zimmermann, Ronneburger, 
ke, took place in the Cecilia Hall at the Singacademie. marin | 
other pieces, the programme included Beethoven’s quartet in 
major (Op. 127), Haydn’s in E (Cah. 12, No. 3), and a fragment 
consisting of a scherzo and andante from Mendelssohn’s posthu- 
mous works, Herr Wendt’s new quartet was successfully 
repeated at the last Quartets-Soirée of Herren Oertling, Reh- 
baum, Wendt, and Birnbach. At the second of a course of 
lectures he is now delivering, Professor A.B. Marx gave a com- 
prehensive and interesting sketch of the musical instruments of 
the Chinese and Indians, with practical illustrations. Dr. Franz 
Liszt is announced to appear on the 5th inst., at a concert of the 
Orchester-Verein, He was received at the railway station by 
the committee, consisting of Herren Marx, Dorn, Stern, von 
Biilow, Grell, Laub, and Bock. It is proposed to invite him to 
a grand supper before his departure. Herr Joseph Wieniowski 
is stopping here for a few days. 
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Brussets.— (From our own Correspondent, Dec. 2.) —The 
musical season has just commenced. M. Dupont, the pianist, 
lately gave two Classical Concerts, in which he introduced selec- 
tions from the great masters,from Bach to Mendelssohn. The 
Association of Musicians has given its first concert. The pro- 
gramme, among other morgeaux, included Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A. It was correctly played, but without energy. An Italian 
pianist, Signor Andreoli, executed with great animation the first 
movement of Hummel’s Concerto in A minor. To-morrow, 
M. Cardovat, a new tenor—the fifth since September, the others 
having failed—will make his début. The great theatre in the 
Place de la Monnoie, which should have been ready last month, 
is likely to remain closed for at least six months more. The 
Théatre de Cirque is undergoing alterations to make it com- 
fortable—if that be » ~-ible—in the winter season. M. Jullien 
has carried off the cream of the orchestra of the Conservatoire, 
and M. Fétis isin a pet. The Brothers Holmes have paid us a 
visit lately, and played at a concert at the house of Captain 
Greville, in which they were very successful. M. Levassor is at 
Brussels, and draws money. Lately, while performing in one of 
his popular pieces, he was so seriously injured by a cat that the 
representation of Jocrisse had to be suspended. I forgot to 
mention, that at the concert of the Association of Musicians, 
M. Hanssens conducted. I do not think he exhibited his usual 
vigour, which may be attributed to the presence of M. Fétis, who 
was seated in the front row, and looked on in a very patronising 
manner. 

Napes.—Mercadante,the thrice venerable veteran, has entered 
into a contract with the Jmpresario of the San Carlo to compose 
a new opera for the season of the Carnival 1856—7. 

Letrsic.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—During the last 
month, we have had only one Gewandhaus concert, in consequence 
of two Busstags, or fast days, falling so close together. The sixth 
took place on the 15th ult. The programme was as follows :— 

Part I.—Overture, Cantemire, by Fesca; Aria, with chorus, from Hiin- 
del’s Sampson, by Mdlle. von Kettler ; Concert in Form einer Gesangscene 
(dramatic concerto for the violin), Spohr, Herrn H. Lauterbach; Scena 
ed ari®, from Spohr’s Faust, Herr A. Hilers; Andante and rondo, violin, 
De Beriot, M. Lauterbach. 

Part II.—Symphony (E major), Gade. 

Madlle. von Kettler sang well; Herr Eilers has become a favourite ; 
Herr Lauterbach won the deserved applause of the audience. 
The orchestra was excellent. The overture of Fesca was inter- 
preted With vigour. The third concert of the Musikverein 
Euterpe took place on the 27th November. The selection 
was :— 


Overture, Wassertraéger, Cherubini; Schubert’s symphony in C; 
Recitative ed aria, “ Susanna, e non vieni” ; “ Dove sono,” from Figaro 
and a concert aria of Mendelssohn, by Mdlle. von Heimburg. Beethoven’ 
concerto in @ major (No, 4), and the Marsch and £ifenreigen by Men 
delssohn, transcribed for the piano by Franz Lizst, both performed by 
Herr A. Hinsel. 

The overture might have gone with more precision; the sym- 
phony in some parts was open to the same objection. Malle. 
von Heimburg sang her arias with tolerable power but little 
feeling. Herr Hansel is a young pianist of promise, as far as 





| 
| 


execution goes, but is deficient in style ; he has studied for some | 


years at the Conservatory, and has played with success at the 


public examinations. An Englishman, Mr. Taplin, from Tavi- | 
stock, has completed his studies at the Conservatory, and it may | 


pen gratity his friends to hear that he will shortly return to 
ngland. Mr. Taplin has benefitted by the counsels of Mr. Mos- 
cheles, Herr Plaidy, and other professors. At the seventh 
Gewandhaus concert, Beethoven’s first symphony, which has 
not been heard here for a long time, was performed ; as was 
also Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett's overture to Die Vajade (“The 
Naiads”), which the local critics say is a skilful imitation of 
Mendelssohn.* Be this as it may, the overture was received 
with an enthusiasm that would have gratified the composer had 
he been present. After the symphony, there was a selection 
from Rossini’s L’Assedio di Corinto; the solos by Herre 

Schneider, Langer, and Eilers, the choruses by the Paulienern 


———— 





* The “local critics” are prodigies of wisdom, 





verein. Herr Schneider sang the Recitative ed aria from Méhul’s 
Joseph (Vaterland, etc.) with success. The hymn to Eros and 
Bacchus, from Mendelssohn’s Antigone was given in an excellent 
manner by the same chorus. Herr G. Mertel, pianist from 
Bremen, performed Schumann’s concerto in A minor, and one of 
the rondos with orchestral accompaniments of Mendelssohn. 
He is a good mechanist, but devoid of feeling. On the Ist inst., 
at the theatre, we had a representation of Bellini’s Romeo e¢ 
Juliette. The Romeo was personated by Malle, Bartel, Juliet by 
Mdlle. Neuhold. Both made a good impression on a scanty 
audience. Mdlle. Neuhold is one of the best of the new opera 
acquisitions. M. Colbrun, from Paris, has appeared at the Hof 
Theater in Dresden as Sarastro in the Zauberfléte, and in Robert 
le Diable as Bertram. He has received a permanent engage- 
ment of 1800 thalers per annum. Herren Blaszmann, Hiillweck, 
Horner, and Géring have commenced a series of sovrées in the 
Hotel de Saxe. Mdlle. Marie Wieck, the pianist, has established 
at her own house a weekly soirée, to which she invites friends and 
patrons of the art. 

Lerpsic.—Herr Joachim and Mad. Clara Schumann will per- 
form at concerts here, during the course of the present month. 

Sturreart.—Since the 5th August, when she was delivered of 
a still-born child, Mad. Marlow has suffered from a lameness of 
one foot, the nerves of which are seriously affected. The lady 
is totally incapable of moving, and had to be carried from her 
bed to the carriage which couveyed her to Wildbad, whither 
she has been taken in the hopes of recovering the use cf her 
paralysed limb. 





THE BURNING OF THE THEATRE DES 
VARIETES AT BORDEAUX. 
[The following letter has been addressed to the Manager des Thédtres, 


by a correspondent. | 
Bordeaux, 3rd Dec., 6 am. * 


Str,—I have just witnessed a frightful and unaccountable 
spectacle. One hour after the performance of M. Mélingue in 
Lazare le Pdtre, which had as usual great success, a cry that 
the Théedtre des Variétés was on fire was heard, and at the time I 
am writing (five hours later), nothing remains of this splendid 
edifice and of its contents, but a vast heap of blackened ruins in 
the midst of four bare walls. Most of the artists have lost their 
wardrobes, and M. Mélingue in particular, who kept everything 
in the theatre, has suffered a loss the more to be regretted, since 
besides its intrinsic money-value, his costumes possessed a 
peculiarly great artistic interest. F, DEMaRIE. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NDER the Immediate Patronage of the Courts of Europe, 


the Aristocracy, and the Upper Classes. Rowlands’ Macassar Oil is uni- 
versally in high repute for its remarkable virtucs in nourishing, improving, and 
beautifying the human hair. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active; and in the growth of the beard, whiskers, mustachios, and eyebrows, it is 
also an unfailing stimulant. For children it is especially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of hair.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four 
small), and 21s, per bottle —-ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental botanical pre- 
paration, for improving and beautifying the complexion, eradicating all cutaneous 
defects and discolourations, and rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming. It 
obviates all the effects of climate on the skin, whether with reference to cold and 
inclemency, or intense solar heat.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice.—A white powder, compounded of the 
choicest and most récherché ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in 
rendering the Breath swe:t aud pure.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatron Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
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A T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 

STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s, 9d., post free, 27 stamps. None are 
genuine unless signed ‘“‘H. N, Goodrich,”"=-A large stock of the most appiuved 
Brands 
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POPULAR QUADRILLES. 


Bee OF LAMMERMOOR, composed by ‘Tinney, 
illustrated by Brandard. . Piano solo, 3s. ; orchestre, 5s.; septett, 3s. 6d. 
L® HUGUENOTS, composed by H. Laurent. Piano 


solo, 3s. ; orchestre, 5s. ; septett, 3s. 6d. 
I PURITANI, composed by Tinney. Piano, 3s.; or- 
chestre, 5s. ; septett, 3s. 6d. 
ee NAMBULA, composed by Tinney. Piano solo, 3s, ; 
piano four hands, 4s. ; orchestre, 5s. ; septett, 8s. 6d. 
RIGOLETTO, composed by Tinney. Piano solo, 3s. ; 


piano four hands, 4s. ; orchestre, 5s. ; septett, 3s. 6d. 
ORBEILLE D’ORANGES, composed by Montagne. 


Price, piano solo, 3s. ; orchestre, 5s.; septett, 3s. 6d. 


ES RAVISSANTES, composed by Nordmann. 


solo, 3s. ; piano four hands, 4s.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


Che Hemest Musir. 


HE NATIONAL SAR DIN IAN HYMN, effectively 
arranged for the pianoforte by are Nordmann. Price 28, 6d. 


Fe RISTORI VALSE, Brillante. By Adrien Talexy. 
Price 3s. (Published this day.) 


Piano 





(GENEVE, Morceau Brillante. By Rudolf Nordmann. 


2s,6d, (Just published.) 


4. 

LA MIA LETIZIA. By R. Nordmann. 2s, 6d. (Just 
published.) 

A#® CHE LA MORTE. By Nordmann. 2s. 6d. (Just 
published.) 


§ ters MIDNIGHT GALOP. By Adolph Gollmick. 
2s, 6d. (Published this day.) 


é 
HE MALAKOFF GALOP. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Just aire had 


bey HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE, By Henri Laurent. 


8s. (Just published.) 


By Henri Laurent, 


PUBITANI QUADRILLE. By Tinney, 3s. 


published.) 
ALSE D’HIVER, from “ Les Vépres Siciliennes.” 


Henri Laurent. Price 4s. 


NEW VARSOVIANA. By Henri Laurent. 
the Press.)—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


(Just 
By 


(In 


A 





20 OPERAS 


AS 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL, 

A new uniform collection of operas arranged as duets for the pianof 
NORDMANN, DIABELLI, and CA CALLCOTT. In large books strtogiy stitched 
in cloth covers, gilt letters, at half the ordinary prices. 

NOW READY. 








ba 


Il Trovatore oo 
Lucia di Lammermoor eo 
Rigoletto .. 

Les Huguenots .. 
Ernani ‘ 

Sonnambula 

Norma e ee 
Lucrezia Borgia .. 
Fidelio ee 
Zampa 
Elisire 


Cd 


_ 
AaTaranoacd~-710 
cooscoacacco™ 


And’nine other operas. 








Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, | 









D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1656. 
Just published, price 18s., 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, AND BOUND IN WATERED SILK. 


This Album is confidently announced as the most attractive Musical Annual 
ever published, and.as far ming to any of its predecessors. It contains a great 
variety of entirely New M 


M. DALEERT. 







NEW SETS OF ORCHESTRAL PARTS OF 
D’ALBERT’S POPULAR WORKS, 


Price 5s. each, 


No. 71. The Lucrezia Borgia Quadrille. 
No. 70, The Peri Waltzes. 

No. 69. The Lily of the Valley Waltzes. 
No. 68. The Palermo Quadrille. 

No. 60. The Lillian Polka. 


N.B.—For all the former sets see complete list. 













FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


5 


BRINLEY RICHARDS' 
THREE POPULAR ENGLISH AIRS. 


Just published. 


No. 1. Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
No. 2. My Lodging i is on the Cold Ground, 3s. 
No. 8. The British Grenadier’s March, 3s. 


The above are likely to exceed in popularity all the previous efforts of this 


favourite composer. The arrangement of these universally popular Airsis brilliant 


in the extreme, without great difficulty. 


LINDAHL’S THREE LAST PIECES. 
Le Chant des Religieuses, 3s, 


The Soldier’s Adieu ! Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Music on the Waters, Second Edition, * 6d. 


T. W. NAUMANN’S PIANOFORTE, must, 


Red, White, and Blue, arranged by Naumann, 2s, 6d. 7 1003 
Ta Constance, 8s. 
Un Chanson d'Amour, 2s. 6d. 


The attention of the profession is particularly requested in regard to M. Nau 
mann’s Works. 


D'ALBERT’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ROYAL VISIT QUADRILLE, 


Exquisitely illustrated with a View of Paris during the Fétes, 8s, 


THE SARDINIAN POLKA, 


With a Portrait of the King, in colours, by Brandard, 3a. 
















































The Third Edition of 


THE PERI WALTZES, 


A Rival to Faust and Dew-Drop, 4s. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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